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GY0RGYHAIMAN 

Nicholas Kis: A Hungarian punch-cutter and 
printer 1650-1702 

Translated by Elizabeth Hoch. MSria Baranyai 
andSfindor Brindy 

450pp. San Francisco: Jack W. Stauffacher/ 
Greenwood Press in association with John 
Howell. $60. 

0910760128 

Nicholas Kis. a seventeenth-century school- 
" master turned printer, who was born in what is 
now Romania and spent the last nine years of 
his short life printing for the authorities of the 
Reformed Church in Kolozsvdr. a hundred or 
so kilometres south of his birthplace, sounds an 
unlikely person to have had much influence on 
the appearance of books in the Netherlands. 
England. Germany and Italy. In this century 
two versions of his type have been widely avail- 
able: Linotype Janson and Monotype 

Ehrhardt; yet when these modern recuttings 
were first advertised nothing was known of 
their earliest history. Much of the crucial in- 
formation about Kis has been available since 
1940. but in Hungarian, and while the resear- 
. ches of Harry Carter and George Buday have 
contributed to his reputation in the West, the 
details of Gyftrgy Haiman's book, first pub- 
lished in Hungarian in Budapest in 1972, have 
for the last dozen years been a tantalizing un- 
known to most Western readers. 

The principal interest of Kis for most 
English-speaking readers centres on his period 
spent in Amsterdam between 1680 and 1689. 

He arrived there with n commission to print a 
Protestant Bible in Hungarian and to fam Mn- 
rize himself with the printing trade so that on 
his return home fie could supervise and im- 

« cited at tit try titr to itorauJi iTfrirw 2i\yr 
^It^ whom he had Intended to;, ■ 
Anistetdam ..trade ' ; 
Itself Was by no 1 means free of its difficulties. • 
On the other hand, his arrival coiridded with a 
revolution in type design, the rejection of Re- 
naissance forms in favour of baroque, the 
dominance of gros.oell ,. of an increased x- 
.. height, with the thick arid thin strokes more 
sharply contrasted: in short, the new “Dutch • 
letters" on which. Joseph Moxon waxed so 
lyrical in4683-4< praising their ^Mathematical 
^Regular Fjgures’V their .“commoditiqus: Fat- 
ness" which ^renders them more legible” arid 


“the true placing their Fats and their Leans, 
with the sweet driving them into one another". 
In Amsterdani, instead of quietly finding a 
willing printer and learning to print, Kis was 
drawn into punch-cutting, probably with Dirck 
Voskens; he learned to print with the firm of 
Blaeu, blit paid more attention to other parts 
of the trade than may at a preliminary glance 
have seemed to be necessary. 

The appearance of his Bible is not prepossess- 
ing. Described in Professor Haiman’s book 
variously as an octavo and a duodecimo, it was 
designed not for the bibliophile market, or 
even a local market, but for a market that 
entailed a long and dangerous journey. At one 
stage Kis seems even to have thought of ap- 
plying the new art of stereotyping to his pro- 
ject, though there is no evidence that he did in 
fact do so. The Bible of 1685 was followed by 
three other books; a Psalter dated 1686, usual- 
ly found bound up with the Bible, a smaller 
Psalter, and a New Testament dated 1687. If 
this was indeed all he printed in Amsterdam, 
the series can never have been the basis of an 
ordinary commercial business; and Kis's mode 
of going about his work, just as much as 
geography, marks him out as an unusual mem- 
ber of the book trades. 

By no means all the questions posed by these 
Amsterdam years are now answered; but the 
extent of Kis's contribution to type design is at 
last made clear. Before returning to Transylva- 
nia in 1689 Kis produced a specimen of his 
type-faces ranging from Groot Canon (about 
32- point) to Peerel (just over 5-point), besides 
music, a Greek face that broke with respected 
traditions by including few ligatures, and three 
sizes of Hebrew. By 1685 he had also cut an 
Armenian type for the local Armenian press in 
Amsterdam and by 1686 he was at work on 
Georgian. Though he cut a few more faces on 
his return home, by 1689 he had completed - In 
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Amsterdam appear in the books he printed 
after his return home; and at Kolozsvdr he also 
had the use of type from earlier presses in the 
country. Asa result, while in many respects the 
books printed after 1689 have a distinctly 
Netherlandish air about them, in others they 
seem provincial, removed from the cosmopoli- 
tan style which Kis preferred to cultivate: local 
conservatism in matters of legibility may well, 
.have wielded its own influence; Kis’s own 
Mentsrfg, or Apo/ogy, which he printed at 


Kolozsvdr in 1698, remains even today unpub- 
lished in its entirety in any language other 
than the original Hungarian, hut meanwhile 
Haiman has provided a most valuable survey of 
the context in which it was written nnd printed. 
Kis's career as a printer in Transylvania, the 
disappointment he suffered in trying to dis- 
seminate the Bibles lie had printed at Amster- 
dam for this mid-European Protestant enclave, 
the educational programme he followed with 
his publications after he was able to resume 
printing in 1693 or 1694 (including not only 
school grammars and religious texts but also 
his own translation of a work by Increase 
Mather - the first Hungarian Ameriauiuin) 
add substance and colour to what has hitherto 
been little more than a shadow. The biblio- 
graphy of his printing in this volume (slightly 
fuller than in 1972), by Elizabeth Soltdsz runs 
to over a hundred items, of which only the first 
five (including a type specimen dated c 1686) 
emanate from Amsterdam. 

On leaving Amsterdam, Kis had left behind 
a quantity of matrices for safekeeping; and 
this, coupled with what he had sold in the city 
already, led to the scattering of his type-faces 
abroad. The Armenian, sold to Mattheos 
Vanandetsi in Amsterdam by 1685, was sold 
again in the late 1720s to the Armenian con- 
gregation at Venice, and remained in use into 
the early nineteenth century. More important- 
ly, some of his f&cescame into the possession of 
Voskens's successors and were marketed long 
into the eighteenth century. The italic appeared 
in London in 1692, was used in Rymer's Foedera 
in 1704 and was in Oxford by 1695, bought from 
the founder Robert Andrews. They appeared in 
Berlin in 1694, and Hamburg in 1695, while the 
Ehrhardt foundry at Leipzig acquired matrices 
of most of his romans and italics. 

Gy&rgy Haiman's book, a revised transla- 
tion of the original Hungarian, spans the world 
even more ambitiously than Kis himself. It has 
q^en puDpsned m cautorma not least because 
Qf o! Jack W. Stauffacher, and 

has be cBE— puMtohad - nimn1inn nra .. al7 — trr 

Budapest. As a translation, it betrays some 
infelicities in the bibliographical terms used, 
and the inclusion ot eight colour plates of 
bookbindings is not properly explained. But 
the wealth of other, typographical, Illustra- 
tions, and the care everywhere apparent given 
to the unravelling of the career of one of the 
most important and intriguing members of the 
seventeenth-century book trades - in Amster- 
dam and in Hungary itself- combine to present 
a remarkable achievement. 
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Brom Stoker: A bib! Iography of first editions 
81pp. Draeula Press, 125 HighHolbom 
London WC1V6Q A. £3.50. 

0721206434 

The otherwise healthy upsurge of interest in 
the popular fiction of our forebeare is non 
often accompanied by a less wholesome dredg. 
ing - by its devotees in their enthusiasm, byfo 
hawkers in the hope of a fast buck - in muddf 
textual waters. That an author is, in literary 
terms, a lightweight is no excuse for slipshod 
editing - Hciusman at work on ManiUusnuita 
the point - but for one reason or another in this 
particular genre textual scholarship (if it ha 
ever been assimilated) has gone by theboari 
Texts, rare ones to be sure but of adulterated 
provenance, are being popped under ibt 
photo-offset grill and served to a greedy piibhe 
in tasty new wrappers with a cavalier incurios- 
ity. editorially speaking, about their fitness for 
human consumption. 

Some fairly poisonous examples of these un- 
hygienic practices are brought to light a 
Richad Dalby’s quite excellent bibliographical 
work. Brain Stoker. For instance, current Li- 
lians of The Lair of the White Worm (19111 
stand exposed as descendants from a mangled 
and unauthorized abridgment. The origiiul 
ending of The Jewel of Seven Stan (190)1 
(shades here of the “Haughty Lady” passaged 
Matthew Gregory Lewis’s The Monk, and in 
less of a bibliographical trouvaille) was tf 
quired to be changed to a “happy" one by some 
odd piece of market research that conduiW 
that the fiction-reading public desired it. Avail- 
able paperbacks of The Lady of the ShnaJ 
(1909) also exhibit unwarranted tinkering ud 
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distinguishing mark of the first impresskra is 
worth the price of his book alone. 

Among the nuggets enshrined in this pity- 
inexpensive and altogether admifnbleworkiJt 
description of what must be oneof the iairi 
examples of livres-objets, the souvefiireditiw 
of Dracula's Guest (performed at the Princew 
Wales’ Theatre, 1927)! “When given awayW 
members of the audience, a black bat («|*j 
atqly enclosed inside the front cover), pow«J 
by elastic, flew out ns each bookwnsopenef 
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George OrweM’s answer to the question posed 
by the title of David Crystal’s book would have 
been “Not enough of us". Had Orwell actually 
read Who Cares About English Usage?, he 
might perhaps have added: “And not for the 
right reasons, either”. Crystal’s “entertaining 
guide to the common problems of English 
usage" is advertised as being based on corres- 
pondence front listeners to his radio 
programme Speak Out: so he certainly has 
some evidence to support his identification of 
particular points of usage as “problems". But 
why his radio audience finds the problems 
problematic is another question. 

As broadcaster-cum-university-professor- 
of-linguistics. Crystal must be in just the posi- 
tion to tell us why; and it is almost the only 
question of real interest which emerges from 
his discussion of the familiar agonizing about 
split infinitives, ending sentences with preposi- 
tions, etc. But his answers are on the whole 
disappointing. He is too quick to put the blame 
for the existence of the problems themselves 
on a motley assortment of culprits: these in- 
clude pedants, schoolmasters, authors of 
grammar books, elocutionists, logicians, snob- 
bish parents, chauvinists, and in general those 
who are prejudiced and narrow-minded in ling- 
uistic matters. This, however, merely substi- 
tutes Aunt Sallies for explanations. It is like 
supposing that most political problems are 
caused by the dogmatism of theorists and the 
bigotry of party hacks. 

Those who turn to Crystal's book for practi- 
cal linguistic advice will find a sympathetic, 
cheerful and rather avuncular adviser. One is 
reminded irresistibly of the jolly OP whose 
consultation-room technique . is bright and 
breezy, though his remedy is aspirin. Perhaps, 
after all, this is the most effective way of deal- 
ing with linguistic surgery queues. What is one 
to make, for example, of the patient who com- 
plains: 

1 have never been able to assimilate so much as the 
rudiments of grammar. Countless times my daughter 
has explained the difference between a noun and 
pronoun, a verb and an adverb. I always say “Thank 
you darling I think I have it now." But within 
minutes, I've forgotten again. To me, a preposition 
was always the placing of one'B left foot in a stirrup, 
before throwing one’s right leg over the back of a 
hone7 

A doctor who cites this case history as an 
example of his patients’ troubles risks inviting 
the suspicion that he must be having qs on; or 
that some of his patients are having him on. If 
all this is serious; on the other hand, it seems to , 
reduce the requirements for expertise, as a 
physician .to little more than shrewd prescrip,- . 
tion of the right placebo. But that is not quite 
the whole story. With words as with bodies: the 
first task of the ‘‘expert” professions has always 
been io persuade the public to treat them as the 
c *pertsr The modern Hippocratic style is to 
acknowledge every complaint as one requiring , 
a Jvice; and then persuade the patient that the 
affUqtion is not so ternBle- after ail. That way 
society gets more doctors, more patients; and 
everybody is happjer .in the end. 

Faced with unfldggipgly jovial professional- 
of (his order, whether in the treatment of 
physiological or linguistic ailments, only those 
intelligent enough to want to know what confi- 
.dence to placin' f he professional advice they 
ate being offered are likely tp try to figure out 
• ‘hr themselves what lies behind if /The game is 
&yen away in Crystal’s, case by his radio-doc- 
; ‘° r * !|st of “dommon problems". It includes: 
Adverb ^ only , ^ the pronunciation pf r. sylla- 
. .(hbw! shqilid you pro pounce con- 
- neh r-hampnyms, {\ik,e ceremonious 

,Q&opioni‘al ), double 'negation, “vulgar" 
j yptc^ions, syntax of prepositions, and agree*. 


ments for number and gender. In a word, all 
the old pedagogic bites noires are out in foil 
force. The “problems" of English usage recog- 
nized by Crystal’s BBC patients boil down for 
the most part to a dreary inventory of points 
they have been educated - or miseducated - 
into believing to be both tricky and important 
to get right. 

Crystal's cure is soft-sell prescriptivism. His 
doctor's manner is remarkable for the lengths 
to which he goes in disguising prescriptivism by 
selling it to the patient as anti-prescriptivism. 
We leave the surgery reassured that there’s 
nothing really wrong; but at least we have had a 
chat about taking care, and a chit for a bottle of 
medicine os well, just in case. A typical exam- 
ple is the treatment handed out to patients 
suffering from worries about double negation. 
The English language, the doctor explains, 
really has two different negative constructions, 
one being single negation (“He never had any 
money") and the other being double negation 
(“He never had no money"). “But which is 
“right?” asks the patient. “Both" is the doctor's 
answer. With a shrug of the professional shoul- 
ders, he advises us to pay no attention to 


can't be anything “really" bad about it, can 
there? Just make sure you don't indulge in it to 
excess, or do it when policemen are about. 
Policemen arc remarkably fussy about such 
things. Next patient, please. 

Crystal claims that his aim is to help his 
readers “develop a sense of priorities, when 
faced with usage problems" and concludes wit h 
a plea for tolerance. He deplores the fact that 
sometimes “unthinking language can lead to 
misunderstanding, discord, open hostility”. 
He hopes that out of greater linguistic toler- 
ance will coine greater social tolerance. All 
good liberal sentiments. What is missing from 
this optimistic communal linguistic health 
programme is any recognition of the fact that 
the institutionalization of value judgments ab- 
out the ways people speak and write their na- 
tive language has became one of the essential 
ways of establishing and maintaining power 
relations within a literate society. Bland talk 
about standard English as if it were just like 
school arithmetic or accepted conventions for 
weights and measures disguises this basic 
socioiinguistic reality; and the weasel word 
standard itself fosters the deception. 



Ian Break well's photograph “Wordscape" (1970); reproduced from The British Council Collection 
1938-1984 (iPSpp. British Coiihc//. £10. 0863550207), a complete, illustrated record of its collection of 
4,500 works of art, published to coincide with the fiftieth anniversary of the Council. 


old-fashioned purists' who condemn double 
negation on grounds of “logic". Both single 
and double negation are perfectly logical: it's 
just that the logic in the two cases is different. 
The logic of single negation is based on the 
principle that two negatives cancel each other 
out; whereas the lope of double negation is 
based on the principle that “If you want to 
emphasize a negative meaning, then the more 
negative words you put in the better." Neither 
principle, and neither type of construction, is 
better than the other. Some languages use one, 
and some the other. In the course of the con- 
sultation. it emerges that the single negative 
construction is preferred, for no very good 
reason, in a certain variety of English called 
“standard" English; but the equally legitimate 
double negative is admissible in almost all 
other varieties of English. So it’s up to you, Mr 
X, which to choose. Opt for “standard" Eng- 
lish if you want to: but don't make the mistake 
of thinking there is something wrong with the 
syntax of those who opt for other varieties of 
English. It may interest you to know that in 
other languages (French, for example) double - 
negation is actually approved In "standard" 
varieties and recommended even by the most 
conservative grammarians. Of course, what- 
ever language, you are speaking you mustn’t 
use too many negatives ail at once, or you wrll 
get everyone iii a .muddle. But there s nothing 
wrong with piling up negatives in moderation; 
provided they, don’t preVent people under- 
standing What: you mean. 

Asa pfece of grammatical therapy this is just; 
about on a par with telling hientally confused 
British motorists who mix up left and right.that 
there is ndthing.wrong With choosing to drive 
on the right-hapd side of the jroadprdvided ypij 
don’t knock anyone down: for that 1 sendee a 
; ,he rale Of the ro£d on the Continent. So there 


Crystal more than once emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of drawing a dear distinction between 
“right" and "wrong", and that is not uncon- 
nected with the fact that he is extremely vague 
about what makes the right and the wrong in 
any case. Sometimes he speaks of a class of 
linguistic good guys called “educated people". 
Do they decide? Sometimes we hear of another 
class of good guys called “excellent writers". 
Da they decide? Or does correct usage myster- 
iously emerge from some obscure process of 
collective decision, like the “general will" of 
certain social theorists? Crystal does not tell 
us, and this is of a piece with bis tacit assump- 
tion that all one needs tp sort out most ques- 
tions of usage is sound corttmon Sense , respect 
for “good" examples, linguistic charity, arid 
perhaps a knowledge of the history of English 
and a few other languages would come in 
handy too. British compromise triumphs yet 
again. ■ ^ 

Conspicuously absent from Crystal's list of 
problems are any of the more serious issues of 
usnge which concerned Orwell. What worried 
the author' of Nineteen Eighty -Four was, for 
example, the fact that the word pacification 
was being used to describe the indiscriminate 
murder of civilian populations. This, by Crys- 
tal's standards, simply would nb t count fis “car- 
ing about English' usage". Nor, unfortyhaiCly, 
does it count for much either in W. F. Bolton’s 
The Language of 1984: phvelFs English and 
ours. Curiously, Professor Bolton devotes' a 
whole phapter to the topic of “Language 
Abuse", but never gets round to Why Orwell 
believed siich usage 1 to ; be objectionable,; or 
whether he was right, * : • ■ 

. ; ■ It may be that. Boltori sees nothing 1 bbjec- 
tiopab|e at all in Using the word f/qcijication to 
tJescribe.'SayUnrted'StBtes thilrtftry operations’ 
■in Vietnam or Russian manoeuvres ln Afghnn : 


istan. On the other hand, it may be that he 
regards the objections as too obvious to re- 
quire comment. In cither case, he is wrong. 
There is no obligation more incumbent upon 
contemporary historians of English than to in- 
vestigate why language -users hold the views 
they do about the proper use of words. To take 
it for granted that the user’s assumptions are 
also the investigator's assumptions is to make a 
mockery of honest philology. 

As a commentator, Bolton acknowledges and 
apologizes for his own “unsympathetic view” 
of Orwell. Unashamedly, he uses Orwell as a 
peg on which to hang chapters devoted to such 
topics as linguistic change, class and regional 
dialects, and literary style, which in themselves 
have nothing to do with Orweil at all, even 
though Orwell’s remarks about language re- 
flect some recognition of them. One gets the 
impression that the book might just as well 
have been The Language of Mrs Thatcher or 
The Language of Arthur Scargiti if either Mrs 
Thatcher or Arthur Scargill had provided 
enough quotable dicta about language to pro- 
vide chnptcr heudings. This impression is re- 
inforced by Bolton's constnnt emphasis on the 
naive nature of most of Orwell's pronounce- 
ments about language, an emphasis which 
obscures certain more interesting issues and 
makes it difficult to sec why Orwell is linguisti- 
cally significant at all. 

Orwell did indeed make a great fuss about 
the same kind of trivial verbal matters as those 
which allegedly perplex the listeners to Crys- 
tal's radio programme. But this merely estab- 
lishes - or casts doubt on - Orwell's literary 
bona ftilcs. It raises much the same questions as 
his more exaggerated attempts to put himself 
in the position of the “down-and-out” in Lon- 
don or Paris. As a former member of the 
Burma police, he must have known perfectly 
well what a word like pacification meant in the 
context of colonialism. Otherwise, implaus- 
ibly, one has to see him as a kind of innocent 
linguistic taxpayer who is suddenly scandalized 
to learn that the money he contributes to a 
"defence" budget helps to pay for the develop- 
ment. of blatantly offensive weapons. But 
whether Orwell himself was a linguistic simple- 
ton or a linguistic charlatan ~ or a mixture of 
both - is not the crucial question. What cries 
aloud for analysis is the contemporary appeal 
of his blunt way of expressing moral con viction 
in terms of linguistic hygiene. Every Orwellian 
! ciichd carries a health warning on the packet. 

Readers of Bolton’s book will look In vain 
for any discussion of such controversial mat- 
ters. Nor should they expect to find & consi- 
dered linguistic assessment of Newspeak, the 
most fam ous language of twentieth-century fic- 
tion. (For this, they . would do far better to read 
Paul Chilton's recent essay on that topic.) ft is a 
pity, in short, that a book with the title The 
Language of 1984 fluffs the unique opportunity 
' to face the challenge represented by Orwellian 
linguistics, ft may welt be true, as Randolph 
Quirk observes, that “the intellectual frame- 
work displayed in the principles of Newspeak is 
very weak and damagingly. inconsistent", ft 
may equally well be tnie that Orwell himself 
. believed in a. naive equation, between plain 
language- and rigorous thinking: But .Such, 
mi nor details can be left for any competent 
M Litt student to pick up arid spin into a 
chapter. The substantive issues Taised belong 
to a different level in the history of ideas. 

Is Orwellian logophobla simply a continua- 
tion of the traditional scepticism of Cratylus.of 
Bacon, and of so many other thinkers in the 
Western tradition who have found words to be 
intellectually untrustworthy? Or does it mark - 
. .either because of dr in spite of Orwell’s person- 
al intertwining df the issues -the beginnings' of 
a new moral, political and ideological critique 
of langunge? How does one explain the con- 
. tnist between the .apparent shallowness of 
Orwell’s views bn good usage and the profound 
imaginative power of his Newspeak parable? 
At times it scents that Bolton is about to 
address such questions. But In the end he shies 
axvny from them and returns monotonously to 
his pet theme, that most of what Orwell said 
about language had been sqjd before, and was 
not theoretically very sound .ahyway. This is 
academic caution carried to the point of 
obtuseriess. Prophets are not to be judged 
;• *by* the originality 'Of -their ideas, -or by heir 
■ cogency either. • 
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Julian Barnes 

ERIC PARTRIDGE 

A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English 

Eighth edition, edited by Paul Beale 
1,400pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £45. 
0710098200 

This is the final Partridge, the last edition to 
contain new materia! by the man who first 
started it all in 1937, and whose most famous 
work it will remain. The whole thing has been 
reset, revised and repriced; while the sprawling 
supplement (which by the seventh edition was 
threatening to become as large as the base 
dictionary itself ) has been packed back into the 
main text. We can now see even more dearly 
the virtues of this dogged, all-embracing, 
humorous, energetic, speculative, un snobby, 
celebratory guide to the demotic. And we can 
see just as plainly its faults; it is print-based. 
Empire-based, unsystematic, scholarly in 
rather an approximate sense, scattily dated and 
plain bang wrong on numerous occasions. The 
dictionary has become the victim of its own 
decades of history, and of its own individuality, 
and il emerges into this eighth edition as some- 
thing splendid, lovable, irritating and unreli- 
able, a monstrous growth, a book and a con- 
cept which have run their course and have 
nowhere to go: it is a Partridge up a gum tree. 

For successive generations of the bookish. 
Partridge served as repository and guardian to 
the socially and morally disadvantaged lexis. 
That's to say, it was the place where you went 
to look up dirty words. Seeing them in prim 
gave them the impress of legitimacy (more im- 
portant than it perhaps sounds); while Part- 
ridge's sheer existence helped - as far as lex- 
icography can - to liberate and vivify the lan- 
guage. Part of the dictionary's flirting charm 
lay in the crafty way Partridge would often set a 
definition of some archness, if not actual 
obscurity, beside a roughly vernacular head- 
word. Ready to spit, for instance, is glossed as 
"upon the point of urethrorrhoea ex Itbidine: 
low-’, which seems to obfuscate things quite 
successfully, (excluding the sex of the spittef). 
Partridge had other endearingly idiosyncratic 
habits of definition with his. rude ; words - like 
ft** of Inserting the world's most otiose adjec- 
tive when glossing ktiocker^bristols (and the 
, •' fe\y mlUidnpara!lel terms) a$ "female.breasts'i. 
;This characterful manner-has rightly been r^- 
: talned-.by Paul Beale. 

tfs a pity, then, that the sex-words aren’t 
treatedin the later editions with quite the some 
, authority thatthey gneewere^ or seemed to be. 
(Perhaps lexicographical rakes can tire- of the 
yrtiolei business as much as real ones.) Rim, for 
; instance; is misdefined in such a radical way 
that sexual punters would get a long hard shock 
1 if they received what Partridge thinks the verb 
r intends. Closet . queen is eccentrically (and 
limltlngly) defined 8s “a crypto-homosexual 
(ipale, passive)";. Suck . off touts the baffling 
note. “Not restricted - any more than suck is - 
. ..to- Lesbians"- (\yho ever thought it was?). 

. French lessons i whfch .must be the most widely 
. khown piece df prostitutes’ advertising jargon ' 

. simply isn't recorded (it isn't in the ORD Sup- 
plement either); nor is the euphemistic model 
(as. in "Model, third floor”). Clone Isn't in, or 
: df«cf;indeed, gay slang is underrepresented. 

; • ! * Fffcfivkfot js innocently li?fi at its rqijder sense 
of ^m'ashjfbatiqh";, While theiexlerided sense pf 
* ; wet dream 15 giveii (public sihool andiservice- ; 

. slang, nineteenth and twentieth cdntiify) . 

as “a dun,; stupid perSoii"; Or "someone irt- 
■effectiiQ] rind generally ‘wet;”; 1 don’t know if . 

, this sense stjll survives; but it has certainly been 
. overhauled! nowadays the t^rm is one of 
praise, not- derogation, and is applicable to 
; either sex - the equivalent of calling someone 
.. “a dish”. No dpubt this shift, ip the extended ; 

: use of the term, indicates a more 'relaxed aid- 
. ,tbde tq Uie;originaI eVent, 

Edmund Wilson, in the course of a slightly 
patrician tribute to the Dictionary and its mak- 
er , recalled that “This reviewer has been using 
; .it.Cpr. ye firs,, and he does not remember Pert- 
ridge’s ever having let Jiim .down”, (Such a 
- guarantee of reliability rings a little cracked, 

. however, when ydu note that three sentences 
' earlier: Wilson has managed to misdate the 
boojcVfiret-edjtion by a year.) In fact, Par- 
tridge has alwhys iteed L as thaf signed Vdrtiiihfe 
. • .... , : j > * y$'r, 


the hamburger chain announces - “the Home 
of the Whopper". Paul Beale, in an editorial 
note, reminds us that “E.P. was always a keen 
sports fan, esp. of cricket and tennis". Well, at 
least he said "fan" rather than "connoisseur". 
E.P. defines beamer as “a fast, esp. very fast, 
ball so delivered by the intimidatory bowler 
that it bounces head-high and causes, or should 
cause, the batsman to duck” - a perfectly good 
definition of bouncer (which isn't in the Dic- 
tionary ); whereas a beamer is precisely a ball 
that doesn't bounce, being a very fast head- 
high full toss (often delivered by mistake). 
E.P. defines wrong 'un as “the wrong sort of 
bail to hit", which it may indeed turn out to be, 
but that’s very far from the point; it’s the spin- 
ner's “other ball” which the batsman fails to 
read. E.P. detines donkey drops as “slow 
round-arm bowling", thus failing to convey the 
colourful essence of the style, in which the ball 
is tossed up to a seemingly ludicrous height, so 
that its unaccustomed, near-vertical angle of 
arrival at the wicket area disconcerts the bats- 
man. E.P.’s definition of golden duck is in fact 
the definition for king pair (which isn’t in). 
E.P.'s googly relies on a much too loose defini- 
tion by someone else. E.P. 's Chinese drive is “a 
snick through the slips": surely the essence of 
anything Chinese in cricket (I only know 
Chinese cut, which isn't listed) is that the ball 
takes the inside edge of the bat, passes between 
pads and stumps and goes down to fine leg?' 
Paul Beale loyally reproduces all these defini- 
tions, unrevised; and if he doesn’t know any- 
thing about cricket, I suppose we shouldn’t 
blame him for accepting the old fan’s wisdom. 
We might, however, rebuke him mildly for not 
picking up a later development of wrong ‘un, as 
a mildly derogatory term used by hetero- 
sexuals (like Michael Parkinson) to denote a 
homosexual. 

The whole area of sporting slang, indeed, is 
far too reliant on other, earlier dictionaries, 
and could have done with major revision. 
Football terms like dog(ging), nutmeg, over 
the top , and (hat delightful genteelism to put 
(oneself) about, which any recumbent viewer 
of Jimmy Hill can quickly pick up, remain un- 
listed ; bottle (out) in its 'football (and wider 
sporting) use Is dot reedrded; while the list of 
nicknames for famous football teams is far 
from complete or contemporary. From tennis - 
remembering that Partridge once made “a bit 
the Bide' 1 ,' Beale, tells -us,' front reporting 
Wimbledon for the Guardian - we note the 
absehce of dink ,■ choke , American doubles and 
overcook. From rugby, scrum and maul are in, 
but not ruck, rake, up-and- under or the latter's 
etymologically . more interesting version, 
garryowen . . ■ .. . 


Listing what isn't in a dictionary can be mis- 
leading; and it’s certainly true that an awful lot 
of words are in Partridge, many of them cor- 
rectly defined. But this is, after all, meant to he 
our premier slang dictionary. Terms in fairly 
general currency which are omitted include 
hog-whimpering (drunk), make a Horlicks of, 
not to give a toss about, off his trolley, what- 
name, NQOCD and dump (in the lavatorial 
sense). Cinema slang seems to be left at a 1934 
article from Tit- Bits', and one looks in vain for 
the vernacular of television (nitoirav, noddies, 
atmos, walking shot, blonde, redhead and so 
on). Labellings are too frequently a little in- 
accurate: eyeball to eyeball is very fnr from 
being “orig. journalistic”, but is “orig. White 
House", coming from the Cuban missile crisis 
and the time when the other fellow - Khrush- 
chev - blinked (the OED Supplement gives 
Dean Rusk in the Saturday Evening Post as the 
phrase’s originator; a recent TV drainndoc 
assigned the phrase to Kennedy himself. Wish- 
ful thinking, or historical accuracy?) In a pig's 
arse no doubt has been “low Aus: since ea 
1945", but I would have thought its currency 
over here was confirmed (and extended) by 
Philip Larkin’s "Vers de Socite." The other half 
has long ceased to be just “RN coll", but has 
been mainland drinkers’ coll for a long time. 
And so on. 

The entry for technicolor yawn demonstrates 
how the old Partridge traditions are being 
maintained in this eighth edition. After noting 
the Australian origin of this phrase for vomit- 
ing, the entry continues: “By the very early 
1970s, fairly well known in the UK, thanks to 
the Aus. Barry Humphries's satirical cartoon- 
strip running, 1971 or 1972, in Private Eye 
(Derek Parker)." There are two disconcerting 
things here. The first is the hazy dating: what's 
that "or" doing? No doubt there isn’t a full- 
time librarian at Private Eye, but it wouldn't 
have taken much effort for someone, some- 
where down the line, to discover that the Barry 
Mackenzie strip began much earlier, in July 
1964. The second is the bracketed nnme of the 
informant. Nothing wrong with Derek Pnrker, 
of course; but too frequently In this dictionary 
you came across lrisi than arcane items of Brit- 
ish .(or naturalized) slang which have been sent 
in, ^nd defined os well, by correspondents. 
Obviously the; far-flung radio-ham type of 
monitoring system which Partridge relied on 
for his Commonwealth slang had its point, and 
its necessity; but should correspondents be 
needed so much for local items? 

In fact, there’s altogether too much reliance 
on secondary sources, on lists of words printed 
m magazines, on Nigel Dempster, Anthony 
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RALPH W.V. ELLIOTT 
Thomas Hardy’s English . 

2&7pp, Oxford: Blackwell/Deutsch.£22 50 

0631 136592.. .. . * 

Thomas Hardy's English Is the latest addition 
to the Language Library series, which Includes 
the witty and elegant contributionsof Eric Par- 
editor, on Swift, and.of 
Phillips on Jane Austen and Thackeray. 
In cohtrasl to. these contributors ' 1 placing of 
a ^ Qfs WItIlil1 a .“cW context, Ralph 
W. V: Elliott stresses Hardy’s timelessness. dis- 
en tangling the idiosyncratic mixture of archa- 
ismS j flnd. d , a 1 ectaJ fprms (often themselves 
Mfords which had a wider, currency in earlier 

S in the country- 

side)^ literary, language from many sources 

.. . 1??“ t® 1 -© Bible apd Shakespeare above all 
' ^ prlnklin fii !of technical terms from 
architecture, printing music arid even science 
and the law. He shows how Hardy marshalled 
fl V l ! r ? ed re L 80Urces of tlie autodidact into a 
vocabulary that was both distinctive end flexl- 
bje^cambiningdifferent registers, and creating 
Wessex dialect which was in fact a literary 

compromise. A necessarily Elective glossing 
of some of the archaisms and dialect word! 
leads to some. inconsistency, and the reader 
who is loking for a Hardy dictionary will often 
J c . notes W theNow Wessex edition of the 
ntrtfefs mori helpful* 1 Rfofesscfr'-Eilioti : fof 

■' |J 1 1 "1 '■* »: /•; ; M -•-:*! r*»* h j u t * { 


ample, quotes from Jude “'1 be old and low 
and it takes me a long while to un-rny. I han’t 
unlaced my jumps yet'"; he glosses “un-ray" 

to undress”, but does not explain “jumps", as 
a form of unboned corset - a sort of primitive 
liberty bodice - worn, according to the OED, 
by wet-nurses and countrywomen. The discus- 
sion of dialectal and obsolete or obsolescent 
words will perhaps be the least satisfactory 
section of the book for students of Hardy: a 
good deal, of work has already been done on 
this part of his vocabulary, by F. B. Pinion N 
Rbgert and others. .. '• 

The ^most original and rewarding aspects of 
Elliott sStydy are his Consideration of Hardy’s 
lexical inventiveness and the originality of his 
syntactic^ patterns. He rightly rails Hafcdy’s 
English determined and ingenious”, . and 
shows in detail how his linguistic resourceful- 
ness improved qnd enlarged the vocabuldry 
available to a, late nineteenth-century writer. 
Kardy learnt from William Barnes not only the 
useof dialect words for ijerious as well as comic 
purposes, but the value pf compound epithets 
in creating ^ distinctive tone of voice: Elliott’s 
discussion of Hardy’s Rrefixes, and the pur- 
poses for which he uses! unseparated forms of 
23? aor ** l ^ly subject to tmesis - “Inwrap- 
ped , upbrnns - is particularly helpful. He 

wnrd 5 *’^ l?0W & us Ing the single 

Word ^overpassed to.mean both “traversed” 
and. overcame, conquered", Hardy adds 
poignancy tq the last stage of Fanny Robin’s . 
journey to’ Gasterbridge.Hp givescLv^ng. 
'•■ri -• m .- j : •. v> 5 ; 


Hadcn-Oucst, Philip Howard and « 
cellcm John Silvcrliglu. The entrvT 0 ^ 
dcnrly the sort of word whichhJ 01 ^- 
lexicon would turn to as ' 

hcav.ly on Mr Silvcrlight’s 
Observer ; and lie, in turn, refers 
Telegraph. It nil feels a bit like 
rubber gloves on. Then follows fifi 
classification and dating; "Rn : rinepr. mf. 1 
Wluil, one wonders, is the exact ev2l? • 
this? Who says it’s nuvnl slang-^i?£ 4 
be a hit odd, given tlint it’s not theNavvI^ 1 ’ 
Paras (nr Hie plain Army) that does£ ' 
mg ! And what of the dnte - is that e !2? 
by the well-known ploy of Z ‘fi : 
hazard ', whereby you subtract a ■ 
from the first recorded use and then 
the best? This technique was vigjL 
pioneered by E.P. {dark horse, 
confidently ascribed to “ca. 1830" : 

h« first quotation was from a Disraeli 
l«31) and is being carried on by Paul Beak 
The entry for Hooray Henry, for exaM 
gratifying 1 )! cites the present reviewer3 j 
m March 1979; this (presumably first) m 
ation then provokes an estimate ofciuna '. 

‘ from laic 1970s". Ten years out? Fifteen? 

In 1937, when the first Partridge came « 
any honest and wide-ranging slang dictions) 
must have been more than welcome, its sps- 
ulations exciting, the roughnesses part dik 
charm. As the book has expanded, its wife 
principles have made its limitationsmorca^ 
rent. Accuracy is much lower than in the OK 
Supplement. The reading of books where® 
ful slang might occur seems to have tailedoi ' 
(the bronzed demotic of Martin Amis wodi : - 
surely be a useful' source). The over-reliaa ■. 
on printed sources and friendly informantste ... 
become more exposed. No doubt part of & 
answer is luck of publisher’s funds. But lb ’ 
other part lies in the alluring dream Of Ik 
single-handed amateur scholar- an image f» ‘ 
tered by the example of Dr Johnson. WeviwJJ 
do well to remember that Dictionary JolUBa 
had the use of six full-time amanuenses. If jw 
were storting off on a new dictionary of ilai 
today, you'd probubly need a minimum offo f 
jppople: one language scholar, one print addict, 
one television junkie and one street scowtr. h 
You'd drop the Commonwealth connKtri 
(language follows politics, so be reafeK) 
You’d try to meet real criminals “d m! 1 
sportsmen instead of combing other diction* ' 
ies for their argot. In short, you’d get out 
on the street and listen. And then, when yos'd 
finally reported, we could all give our Paring \ 
n chummy, grateful pat, and slot it sfe- 
tionntely back on the high shelf next to On* 
Farmer and Henley, and Barr&re and ;! 


explanations of Hardy’s frequent prefer#* 
for unusual word order, though- I 
whether Hardy’s description of Faifra®® 6 *' 
ing "with the unmistakable inflection !Mj 
lover pure” is, ns Elliott thinks,' "tlw 
equivalent of French de I'amOM W"? 
means ‘pure’ in the sense ' un ^“i’ 
chaste” rather than single-minded. "AWf* 
pure" would surely have thrown a djfff % 
light on Tess’s tragedy. • V ' \l. 

Elliott uses Hardy’s phrase ‘‘Acres of ww® 
from The Mayor of Cos ter bridge^ ^ ^ 
onp of his own chapters. Acres'- 
iients - of words have already 
the study of Hardy’s writing.' This fe 1 # . | 
tion will be of more practical use '» 

them, to the general reader as wea ^.- ; . 
student. •' "' j ' l 

The Year's Work In English' 

62, 1981, edited by Laurel B^e (4^- ^ 

MUrray for the English As^ation. *^, 

03038 8), includes for the first tiipniF^ 
eighteen critical bibliographical cl»P| ' 
on Literary Theory, by Robert J 
with a review of the state of ^ sub )S| 0 . 1 
The Sixteenth Century, exclujJiijS i 

1550 (dealt with separeteiy by D?™. j 
on Shakespeare and E^- 


Renaissance Drama) now .fajs'-P 1 #' 
Another associate editor,-, ot 

contributes, with Dr Brake, to 
the Victorian Period, and Ma ur?efl 
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Manufacturing Miss Pym 
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Pet er Ackroyd 

HAZEL HOLT and HILARY PYM (Editors) 

A Very Private Eye; The diaries, letters and 
notebooks of Barbara Pym 
358pp. Macmillan. £12.95. 

033334995 4 

Three months before Barbara Pym’s death, in 
the closing stages of her cancer, she jotted 
down in her notebook this reflection on the 
ineluctable processes of life and death: "The 
whole business as inexplicable and mysterious 
as the John Le Carrd TV serial. Tinker, Tailor, 
Soldier, Spy x which we all find so baffling.” 
Perhaps In extremis television programmes are 
a comfort, but they have seldom been used as a 
metaphor of the human condition in quite this 
way; and as a result one wonders about Miss 
Pym. 

More than forty years before, while she was 
an undergraduate at Oxford University, she 
had written in her diary, “I had to decide be- 
tween giving my face a steam beauty bath and 
doing Beowulf. I chose the former, and I think 
the result justified my choice.” It is the in- 
souciance which is so comic here, since it is the 
insouciance which comes not from naivety but 
from a special kind of detachment: Beowulf 
may well be less beneficial than a beauty bath, 
and television serials may on occasions symbol- 
ize Fate, but there are very few writers who 
would so gladly and even gleefully connect 
them. Pym's fiction manages a similar tone, 
when plangent lines from the more obscure 
seventeenth-century poets are introduced in 
the middle of Inconsequential contemporary 
conversations: is the discrepancy comic, poig- 
nant or merely bathetic? One reads on with a 
mounting sense of suspense which is rarely, If 
ever, resolved. 

As a result, the novelist herself remains 
something of a mystery, but it is not one which 
this compilation of her letters and journals 
does very much to fathom. Here are only the 
raw (sometimes very raw) materials out of 
which she stepped in order to assume the role 
of the “drearily splendid" spinster- a theatrical 
creation which seems to have captured the 
attention, not only of her loyal English reader- 
ship, but also of the great world beyond. She is 
almost bafflingly popular in the United States, 
for example, where the secrets of the jumble 
sale and the tea-shop have yet to be revealed. 

Quite how she managed this apotheosis is 
another matter. She had a happy and comfort- 
able childhood - her mother was an assistant 
organist in the local church, and her father sang 
in the choir; it was the sort of household in 
which unmarried curates came to dinner, 
meals later to be immortalized in her own fic- 


tion where chickens are always being cooked in 
a difficult sauce. After an average career at 
school, she went up to Oxford in 1931 in order 
to read English; here she seems to have lived 
entirely for pleasure - if one can call it that, 
since most of her time was consumed in a be- 
draggled passion for a young man called Henry 
Harvey or, in her fevered imagination, 
“Lorenzo". He married a Finn, unfortunately, 
and Pym suffered her first but not her last 
agonies of betrayal (she occasionally adopted a 
Finnish accent in later life, apparently for 
comic effect). 

But even as she was enduring the strains of 
this unhappy love affair she was able to employ 
them: while at Oxford she began her first 
novel, Some Tame Gazelle, in which by an act 
of instinctive genius she transposed her friends 
into a bewildered or frustrated middle age - 
Pym herself emerging in the character of a 
“contented spinster". Her sister writes in the 
introduction to A Very Private Eye, "We had a 
saying that Barbara used to make things hap- 
pen by writing about them"; one might say 
that, more importantly, she made herself 
“happen” in just such a fashion. 

From the rather scattered records collected 
here it would seem that Oxford, despite the 
romantic ordeals which she suffered there, rep- 
resented her happiest period; certainly her di- 
aries suggest that her life in the late 1930s was 
that of an unhappy and dissatisfied young 
woman (who describes herself as an “old 
woman”), unable to get her novel published, 
and experiencing all the horrors of unrequited 
love: it was during this period, in fact, that she 
learned what she called “the technique of mis- 
ery" . At the beginning of the War she became a 
censor of civilian letters, an occupation from 
which she seems to have derived enormous 
satisfaction, and then she joined the Wrens 
where she fussed over her “page boy” haircut. 
There is something oddly uninteresting about 
such a life, and yet she seems to know that it is 
dull and is even able to dramatize the fact - this 
is what, in the end, makes her remarkable. It is 
a paradoxical set of circumstances, almost a 
“double bluff", but it was the making of the 
novelist. 

And indeed it was, after (he War that she 
enjoyed a measure of success; she joined the 
International African Institute and became 
assistant editor of Africa, its house journal. 
Perhaps anthropologists enter her novels so 
frequently because she discovered that she had 
more in common with them than at first she 
thought; she transcribes one pertinent 
academic remark in her notebook which might 
almost be a definition of her fiction: “It is 
important that not even the slightest express- 
ion of amusement or disapproval should ever 
be displayed at the description of ridiculous, 
implausible or disgusting features in custom. 


The safety-net of friendship 


Anthon y Storr 

ANGELICA GARNETT 

Deceived with Kindness: A Bloomsbury 

childhood' ..... 

181pp. Chatto arid Windus. £9.95. ■ 
0701128216 ' 

One's heart rtiay sink at the thought of yet 
another book about Bloomsbury, but this is a 
very interesting one. It ip, as the author admits, 
a therapeutic exercise; an attempt "to describe 
ro^uwn ghosts, and, in doing so, to exorcise 
l ,hem”.' ..... • 

i Angelica Garnett was born op Christmas 
Jay, 1918, to Vanessa Bell. Ostensibly the 
osughter of Clive Bell, Vanessa's husband; she 
. was in fact fathered by Duncan Grant. It was 
not until after the death of Julian Bell, Vanes- 
sa's elder son,. during the Spanish Civil War, 
Vdnessa told her who her father really 
’J}' TH* :** v *iatfon came as no surprise; in 
' JJte of the fact that Duncan Grant was pre- 
“Wnnantly homosexual. Years . before, a 
Wend at school had suggested that Angelica 

.^ Duncan's daUghter, and “a flash of clair- 
oyancefold ipe th^t she Whs right”. Although 
An&ellca maintained good relations with both 
.^^’[‘^^ttvidieiiher.afJheraevBr gave: her 
jJJJJ E , “I* teal! ly wanted.Perhaps it was.tbfr^ lack 
7*n!ctijLater .l6d to her love affair with, and 


cult or legend." Such coolness - what one 
might call professional detachment - served 
her own purposes very well, and it was during 
these years that she wrote the five novels which 
mark the “middle period" of her work. 

And then in the 1960s her “career” 
(although she might have laughed at the word) 
went into sharp decline: her books were consi- 
dered unsuitable for contemporary taste (prin- 
cipally. it seems, because she was not an Amer- 
ican) and she resigned herself to an enforced 
but not ignoble silence. She contracted breast 
cancer in 1971, and suffered a stroke three 
years later. It was not until 1977, when her 
fiction was praised in the TLS by Philip Larkin 
and Lord David Cecil, that she enjoyed a 
second spring; everyone discovered that they 
had liked her noveis all along (including the 
publishers who had rejected them) and she 
quickly became something of a cult - a cult 
which has, of course, attracted even more 
votaries since her death in 1980. 

This, then, is the bare life as it is recorded in 
somewhat unappetizing form in this volume. It 
was not an existence full of incident, and the 
blandness of its presentation here would cer- 
tainly not excite much curiosity - if it were not 
for the fact that another Barbara Pym emerges 
from these pages almost by accident. Some- 
times her diary style is that of a female Footer, 
although on occasions her informal mennder- 
ings take on the characteristics of her fiction 
and capture the weariness of life full blast: “We 
have no rights, said Barbara in a dull, flat 
voice." But her apparent ordinariness is ren- 
dered interesting principally because it is com- 
bined with extreme oddness: in her more ex- 
uberant moments she called herself “Sandra” 
and embroidered cushions with that name; she 
“tailed" people who intrigued her; and there is 
a remarkable correspondence which follows 
the shock of Henry Harvey’s desertion. At the 
age of twenty-seven, in letters to her friends, 
she begins to create the character of “Miss 
Pym”: “But this spinster, this Barbara Mary 
Crompton Pym. she will be smiling to herself - 
ha ha ha she will be saying inside. But l have 
that within me which passeth show . . . she is a 
queer old horse, this old brown spinster 
. . ... all shut up like oyster or like clam,” One 
gets the impression of some malevolent old 
party, with a gleam, in its eyes, whispering 
slightly qiaiiclous things under its breath as it 
rocks in its chair. 

The real Miss Pym was never quite as bad as 
that, of course, but, there is no doubt that her 
spinster’s role was a defensive one; by. turning 
love into something resembling “woollen com- 
binations", she was able to deal with the pain of 
its loss. And yet, more interestingly, it was only 
by creating such a character that she was able 
to find and to marshal her material - at once 
she had discovered the “tone” with which she 


marriage to, David Garnett, who was not only 
her senior by a quarter of a century, but who 
had also, for several years, been the homosex- 
_ ualloverof her true father. It is not surprising 
that, in spite of the birihoi fuiir daughters, 111!? 
Garnett marriage did not survive: The same 
' insecurity, which led to her choice of a father- 
figtxre as a husband, left her -still tied to her 
mother and father and unabfe to commit her- 
self fully to someone else. 

The more we learn about Bloomsbury, the 
more it emerges as an incestuous, bisexual pot- 
pourri: Angelica Garnett was clearly its emo- 
tional casualty. lii a closed society in which the 
cardinal sin is to obstruct the : needs of friends 
for emotional fulfilment, whether or not that 
fulfilment Is sought with one’s own lover of the 
moment, love takes second place to friendship, 
and in fact becomes devalued or impossible. 
We are told that Les Liaisons Dangereusesvms 
“a Bloomsbury favourite", and, as such, pre- 
sented by Give Bell to his putative daughter. 
But there is a sense in which Bloomsbury 
liaisons' were not dangerous enough. The 
safety-net of "friendship",' the attempt to 

suppress jealousy and hurt, prevented more 
than passing sexual commitment, without 

which love 1b pallidly incomplete. : 

A secondary effect of this attitude is an ab- 
sence of the orfinaiy, exchanges iqf 4 phywja)s 

S affection . between pdren^.ahd .child 
valuing passion is apt to devalue the physical in 


all its aspects, and Angelica Garnett’s percep- 
tion that lack of physical affection between 
Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell, and, as she 
believed,’ between Virginia and Leonard 
Woolf, had something to do with delaying her 
own sexual maiurauC” 15 2Ur9.iy accurate. She 
writes of Virginia Woolf, “I could imagine her 
in bed with no one, in spite of her obvious 
femininity . , Virginia remained a virginal, 
bony creature, stalking her way through life, 
like a giraffe." Vanessa, on the other hand, is 
painted as an Earth Goddess, maternally pro- 
tective of Dunpan Grant, masochistically sacri- 
ficing her own sexual needs which, after 1918,- 
he said he could no longer fulfil; a provider of 
food and cdmfoiti acutely aware of the visual 
world, but by : no means an. intellectual. She 
emerges as by far the most important and 
equivocal figure in the book, and it is not sur- 
prising that her daughter Angelica found il 
difficult to emancipate herself from the emo*. 
tional hpld which' her mother ^ had upon her, 

: Bloomsbury Is often painted as a self-regard- 
ing, self-indulgent , intellectually snobbish, 
society, but the damage which its artificiality 
and alienation from ordinary, emotions ^ could 
inflict upon a growing child has not before been 
portrayed ^ with such perceptive uccuracy. 
Many of Mrs.Gamett’s vignettes are amusing; as 
Aw, ^mpie, she- writes.. p(- Leslie 
Stephpq: .iXilfrhM ppb/donf sdrioiagp flf Jiiqi-, 

self, he had little idea of the effect he produced 


could explain and dominate the world. It al- 
most seems, in fact, that the rest of her life 
was devoted to preserving and confirming “this 
old brown spinster” - her unsatisfactory love 
affairs run almost too true to form to be en- 
tirely fortuitous. She is digging into her new 
identity, as you might “dig in" under fire. 

In her novels, also, the central figure is char- 
acteristically and self-consciously unattractive, 
unimportant, boring, fit only to be a confid- 
ante. And if a novel such as Excellent Women 
has a flaw, it is that this insistently thin and 
grey note finds its echo in all those figures 
bustling from church f£te to sherry party and 
then back again. The characters (one thinks) 
are being destroyed by their circumstances, 
and yet surely they enjoy being so destroyed? 
The cards are always stacked against women 
like Belinda and Mildred, but sometimes one 
tires of seeing those cards laid out like a more 
than usually protracted game of patience. And 
this is the problem with “Miss Pym" as a cre- 
ation: for it is almost as if the deliberate inven- 
tion of herself spills over into the novels and so 
on occasion renders them heavy-handed. 

That she was thus deliberate is made quite 
clear in this book itself, which displays her 
highly developed self-consciousness. “A real 
B. Pym situation" she will exclaim about some 
small piece of business; “Keep that and quote it 
in my biography, young mail from the Uni- 
versity of Texas" she writes in a letter long 
before her fame was by any means assured; and 
in 1941 she addresses “you (Gentle Reader 
in the Bodleian) . . . ", suggesting (hat even in 
her notebooks (which were indeed deposited 
in that library) her attempt at self-definition 
was spurred on by the presence of a putative 
audience. “It is better to be dramatic than just 
a lonely spinster,” she once wrote, “though it 
comes to the same thing in the end." 

It is this ability , or need, to dramatize herself 
which gives that peculiar flavour to her writing, 
in which intimacy and detachment are subtly 
commingled, in which the banality of self-iden- 
tification and the brilliance of her thoroughly 
cold gaze are dissembled in comedy. This 
volume only gives fitful intimations of the real 
Miss Pym, who docs not stare out of the jolly 
photographs and who is not found in the merci- 
less chit-chat about cats or clothes t- “black 
blouse (C & A £4.90)”. It may not even be the 
Miss Pym whom her admirers care to see, and 
yet it is always there. -Within this unwieldy 
mpss of letters and documents, the dominant 
image is of a single-minded, almost obsessive, 
woman. It has. often been remarked that her 
material remains much the same from book to 
book, but that is because this material forined 
not only her fiction but also the carapace which 
she placed around herself, and which will be 
remembered long after her “Life" has been for- 
gotten. 


on young and tender natures. Always prone to 
the purple passages of self-indulgence, he was, 
in spite of the sense of proportion that emerges 
from his writing, thrown into an excess of self- 
pity by his wife's death.” This book is a highly 
interesting example of how the creative act can 
pufgC the soul of past trauma. Mrs Garnett’ 
tells us that, though short, the book !SGk her 
seven years to write. “To a professional author 
this must seem ridiculous, but to me it 
represents nothing so much as an emergence 
from the dark into the light.” Whatever 
encounters Angelica Garnett may or may not 
have had with psychiatrists, my guess is that 
writing this book has been a piece of self- 
analysis which no professional could match. 

Virginia Woolfs Literary Sources and Allu- 
sions: A guide to the essays by Elizabeth Steele, 
published by Garland, 136 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y, 10016 (375pp. $39. 0 8240 
9169 8) is organized alphabetically and in- 
cludes ah index of authors and titles. In it are 
described the bibliographical background -as 
well as the allusions contained in Woplfs 
collected essays. In her foreword Miss Steele 
tells us that in considering “the factor that went 
into the making of the collected essays” she 
was able to study some sixty-six collections of 
V(QQlf s, reading .pojejs at. lylp^ks House, .the 
Upivpplty, of, ( $u£$qx and , iq Jtlje, yprH. 
Public Library. 
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The unfinished cathedral 


Keith Hanley 
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KENNETH R. JOHNSTON 
Wordsworth and The Recluse 
397pp. Yale University Press. £22.50. 
0300031084 

Wordsworth's philosophical masterwork, The 
Recluse or views of Nature, Man, and Society, 
is cite great non-event of English Romanticism. 
On and off from 1797 to the 1830s he com- 
pelled himself to sustain an enterprise which 
had originally been conceived by Coleridge 
from Wordsworth's early meditative blank 
verse: “to deliver upon authority a system of 
philosophy . . . and reveal the proof of, and 
necessity for, the whole state of man and socie- 
ty being subject to, and illustrative of, a 
redemptive process in operation”. 

As Coleridge’s brain-child, it was to follow 
his characteristic fate of unfuJfilment. Only 
one of the planned three parts was ever pub- 
lished- The Excursion, 1814- and all that was 
officially produced besides was a “Prospectus” 
included in the preface to that poem and a 
fragment of about 1,000 lines incorporating the 
“Prospectus” - “Home at Grasmere” - for 
which, uniquely among Wordsworth’s major 
manuscript remains, he left no instructions re- 
garding posthumous publication. Badgered by 
family and friends, he came to feel he had 
defaulted on his patrons and on his drowned 
brother, who had invested their hope in this 
crowning achievement, drawn up in imprecise 
but irrevocably Coleridgean terms. 

The arrangement for developing the poem's 
‘’authority" — that Coleridge should provide 
the system while Wordsworth vented the crea- 
tive afflatus - was always a non-starter, since 


each party needed the other's contribution to 
begin in earnest. Coleridge was in process oi 
inventing a theory of the creative imagination 
(partly from his diagnosis of Wordsworth’s 
poetry) at the same time as Wordsworth was 
supposed to be enacting it. When Coleridge 
eventually produced his formulation in chapter 
XIII of Biographia Uteraria , 1SI7, Words- 
worth had long given up the millennial im- 
agination that Coleridge required, concerned 
increasingly with on application to established 
social and cultural institutions. 

Why Wordsworth could not appreciate that 
the poem had become not so much “beyond his 
powers" (his last word on the subject) as simply 
foreign to them is bound up with his sense of 
lost as well as broken promise - of the impossi- 
ble fusion of individual spontaneity and com- 
munal responsibility. As Kenneth R. Johnston 
demonstrates in this masterly and absorbing 
study, Wordsworth’s personal synthesis of the 
triad of nature, man and society was marked 
from the siarr by a conscientious compulsion 
towards the socialization of his imaginative ex- 
perience. Johnston’s pursuit of Wordsworth’s 
progressive attempts to resolve his character- 
istic tension is a fascinating contribution to the 
poet’s critical biography, showing how “The 
Recluse made Wordsworth the poet he is. even 
though he could not make The Recluse ". 

If he did not make The Recluse, he did make 
a lot of poetry in the endeavour. Several 
scholars, notably J. S. Lyon, John Finch, 
James Butler and Beth Darlington, have 
associated substantial drafts and fragments 
with the project which Wordsworth left unpub- 
lished or which came out as separate minor 
poems. In his Preface to The Excursion Words- 
worth generalized the scheme into the struc- 
ture of his entire corpus when he described the 


The Penetralia of myth 


relationship between the “preparatory poem" 
- The Prelude - and the design of The Recluse 
as that between an "ante-chapel" and “the 
body of a gothic church” with his “minor 
Pieces" as “the little cells, oratories, and sepul- 
chral recesses, ordinarily included in those edi- 
fices”. For Johnston the concept is generative 
as well as organizational and minifies through- 
out the cumulative stages of drafts and versions 
of the same poems. He sees the project as the 
“motivational context for almost nil his greatest 
poetry", and his primary argument is that “ The 
Recluse exists, not as a localized idea, but as a 
coherent though incomplete body of inter- 
related texts, comprising twenty thousand lines 
of poetry susceptible of constructive reading”. 

Because Johnston is seeking to avoid the 
poet’s later shapings and dismissal of his texts 
he focuses on those produced up to 1815, and 
so does not discuss late works which Words- 
worth indicated as conscious displacements of 
the intended programme, such as the sonnet 
sequences or “On the Power of Sound”. Nor 
does he consider earlier cognate poems like 
"Michael”, “The Brothers" nnd “The River 
Duddon", but fixes instead on textual group- 
ings which most clearly describe a three-part 
pattern, constituting an approximation to 
Coleridge’s “redemptive process”. 

This pattern entails the movement from a 
frustrated start, through a recoil to self- 
examination, to a homecoming to a conceptual 
"residence", which contains the contradiction 
between self and society and thus enables 
Wordsworth to complete a portion of his task. 
The movement is itself repeated three times: in 
“The First Recluse” (“The Ruined Cottage", 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar", “The Dis- 
charged Veteran" and “A Night-Piece") and 
the two-part Prelude, 1797-99; in “Home at 


Grasmere" and the main cn • ■ 
Prelude, IKCXM16; and in TrSlffi** 
roses", “To the Clouds”. Vp fl H ** : 
Excursion, Books II-IX, 1808-14 ^ 
Johnston's aim is to reveal the 
the imposed structures by which WoES ' 
formally completed, published J** 
ignore moot workings, as he became?! 1 
ally assimilated institution. Suchoptio^Z 
mgs arc likely to figure increasinSS 
worth criticism as the manuscriptSftiZ? 
Cornell editions become generallvS 
and the available reorientation is drS 
pheit m the criticism and editorial^ 
Jonathan Wordsworth and Stephen tiff 
ston adopts a formalist approach, enroll . 
cocktail of interpretative methodsTS 
analytic, structuralist, deconstractionK 
phenomenological - l0 define the 
ants of hts coherence as both individual * 
external. His refusal to solve or belittle M 
worth's characteristic dilemma by system* 
ing either term reveals its candid and punfe . 
continuity up to 1815 os more than a K J 
dramatize Coleridge's theory or g ft, ' 
wholesale surrender to church and state. 

Johnston is consequently interested a 
underplaying the psychological and soft . 
forces which differentiate the consecutive^ . 
sidences” and which register theaftemft . 
of the importance of the unconscious in & 
passage from meditation on a ruined ej 
tage to the monumental assurance Of the to 
tor’s parsonage and Rydal Hall. But if Jeftnt 
had on undeniable point in claiming tfati 
pedcslrianism of The Excursion would “m 
do" for a masterwork, Johnston has ideodfrJ 
a vaster coherence which, more and mort.iw j 
be felt to do very well instead. J' 
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Iain McGilchrist 

PAUL A. CANTOR 

. Creature and .Creator: Myth-making and En- 
glish Rbttihfttieism ' : . 

223pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
0521258316 

There' are onty A. certain number of myths ' 
grand enough and; powerful enough to! image 
the human condition. Of these the myth of the 
Fall is the grandest and the most powerful . If ' 
you are so inclined yon can see its form i n many 
of the greatest works' of art in maily cultures. 
Indeed oned you begin to think in this way, you 
can find; ai M.H. Abrams did in Natural Super- 
riatufallsni , ,i h at a whole literary movement as 
; rich arid diverse as International Romanticism 
may be reduced to a few images from the Bible. 

.Thus in choosing the Fall as means of draw- 
ing together the works of several Romantic 
writers, Paul A.Cantpr risked saying little and 
nothing new, Since He interprets ’‘Fall" to in- 
clude Satan’s fall, front heaven as well as its 
consequences for mankind in the garden of 
Edeni and opens thedlscussion still further by. 
treating the whole idea of creature and creator 
which furnishes his title, it may seem surprising 
that 1 the result makes tewarding reading 

; J Ganior begins, again unpromisingly, from 
Rousseau. The topic of Rousseau and Roman- 
' P?- overworked as it , is,- prompts. him to 
- 9n the contrast betweeii Rousseau’s Jo* : 
terest in changing human .society and his 
powerfully conservative view of mail’s inner. . 
life. For Rousseau the nature of man is essen- 
tially imperfect, paradtso Urtregalned and uiire- : . 
gafnable;; moreover the nature of. the artist ■■ 
leads him away even from the sphere of social 
exlstcnce. ta isolation, meditation, leisure; 

< The first question about a non-Christian Fall 
is, can the damage be repaired? That it could 
npt is the. theme of the Old Testament, tiiat it 
cah the theme of the New - Cantor sometimes 
seems to lump the two together, and. suggest 
tbat all pre-Roraaritic Falls were sorted out by 
the powers that be, to man's advantage. Can- 
tor’s subjects are Blake, Shelley, Mary Shel- 
ley, Byrbn and Keats, and of-these only Shel-. 

. ley, to the Prometheus Unbound j suggests that 
the fall is reversible. He alone is thinking of a 
spdajjpR.nphtieal ,Jho. heroism., aqd. , 

naivety of firework contrasfwfth the Triumpfi 


of Life, whose pessimism derives from inner 
rather than outer conflicts. Yeats’s remark that 
out of our quarrels with others we make rhetor- 
ic, and out of our quarrels with ourselves poet- 
ry, te certainly vindicated in this. , 

For Blake external events become con- 
founded with Inner conflicts; and internal dra- 
mas - for example, his . reading of Ezekiel - 
Come to life in the external world, where the 
prophet is an old man sitting In a tree in 
Peckhani Rye. Similarly Blake’s tales of 
tyrant-creators for whom reason must trample 
on intuition have an obvious meaning for both 
the Inner and outer, spiritual and social, lives 
of men. Yetonly Blake and Shelley divide their 
universe in this way into good and bad. “In 
searching for what distinguishes the poetic 
character, Keats singles but a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to running contradictory emotions 
together”. Keats’s often expressed belief that 
suffering and wisdom grow out of each other 
casts doubt on the perfectibilian myth. For 
him, as for Byron and Mary Shelley, and 
Indeed for Blake In the end (a character such as 
Urizcn becomes increasingly ambiguous), this 
gnosticism, as Cantor calls it, is too simple- 
minded. Falling and rising are movements on a 
wheel. Tf Satan fell for nine days and nights 
through space, that space ----- 

u 5 ubjecl of the title is lre ated in the 
book s best chapter, on Frankenstein. Cantor 
delicately unravels the complex twining of cre- 
. alure and creator in both Victor Frankenstein 
and the monster! a complexity which is perhaps ' 
part of the popular confusion about the identi- 
ty of ‘.‘Frankenstein’’. Here again the abuse of 
reason is embodied in the figure of the tyra'nt- 
creatqr. It is not enough that Victor Frarik'en- 
stein leaves his bridertorbe and cloisters; him- 
setf jri a mountain fastness to pursue his re- 
searches, isolated from the society of all those 
who ipake demands on his feelings as a human 
n 1116 aclw ? P ,a « °f his labours is not, as ' 
Gothic convention would dictate. In ; some 
dungeon or underground cavern, but “in a 
solitary bhambef, or rather -oeU, at the top of 
my home, and separated from all the other 
apartments by. a gallery and staircase”. From ■ 
this cerebral fortress he is compelled by his 
own creation to descend, to the world of livina ! 
complexities he has not made and which he 


Thinking on the page 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

PHIUP DAVIS 

Memory and Writing: From Wordswortii to 
Lawrence 

511pp. Liverpool University Press. £18.50 
0853234248 

A critic, .who can write of failure that “such 
accounts as Haydon's are, in the worst sense, 
just words, atl words, the vilest little thing that 
humans use language for" is braclngly unusual. 
Philip Davis's subject is how a writer’s memory 
both informs and may be ordered by writing, 
and he argues that this relationship changed 
between Wordsworth and Lawrence in ways 
related to literary history more broadly. 


ease about moving between life and art *4x1 f 
implies a bold contemporary theoretical hb j ; 
tion. The effect of his approach is lo turn 
ture into n long conversation and to ibot | 
almost naively its importance to us. Daviste 
the sense of community on which culture^ 
pends. . : 

He writes, though, with an increasingly H , 
some clumsiness. The sense of his iCrteaJeH : 
too often obscured by curious wordonfc ■ 
there are occasional grammatical lapses artda 
alarming number of misprints. The Ion# r. 
ness of his prose suggests a more : 
approach than is overtly admitted. Hies * 
more to Tennyson than “defeated KeaBHfr 
ism”,, a nd In Memorlam should clearly b# ft 
received some detailed consideration. Sfah* L 


reiarea to mernry history more broadly. , ‘ UBH,IWU « 

What he offers can be read as a history of Dav,S mak ? 50 mUch ° f 
literary selfhood, and as such is extreme!? in- Bums 8 gravc tl,at onc regreIS lh ® 
teres ting, if r.th'er a slr^Tthan “ " TI ! C SchoUrr-Gypsy” nnd 

picture. The most impressive part of the book £ ,dson : His 1 "PP™® 11 ls less 

is the treatment of Wordsworth, who “is cl ' llm ? d ' ," nd s ™ climes wra ^Tnt 

sometimes able to 'do' his thinking, on the ™ mplcl<!ly mlare P resl!nl8 ,hrd ' ! 
page in the instant of the right word , and think ® xen * • f° r example, 

about it as well”. Davds foUows Wordsworth by The problems are dearest ^ Wvf 

o2n ' ^nH°“ h0W re - dais's -write it out in verse" 

T'a “ ,uu F““ un Dind the poetry 1916", arguing that “the act of naming*^ j 
S e ^ nd lh ^ COnfi J rm L the identit y of ^ once both a strong and a frail ad". Ingg 
ti? n the P 0 *" of WrItin 8 the paradox of the living hand immtjwg 

UenV 123 J Kt °u “ n P en0d ’ Davis argU0S * the lately dead is Intensely evidept in 

about ils utlUt y marginalizes which joins frailty and permanence in i ' tj. 
Rh BS ' th u e ?°h 9 nal aspirations of Ing, self-reflective moment. 

, denied b y reality and actually wrote was “I write it out Id,® 
Thkrl d tbe right to lament the fact”, . ( my italics). Davis’s version dea*K ; W 
_ ™ ®w pmg f. e ^ mined in 9 number of metrical variation, which is 
E r m ° St m i?. reSt,Dg ! y * tong com- but it also gets Yeats exactly wrong. 

whirh *** Bnd ^tiphont not evince a collusive Intimacy 1 ^ 

note^n WH« P aV,S 8 eHr for the participate, but an almost.dis^P^S 

S l? 88 ? 8 ® ? n Law ^nce isthc from his art which stresses 

ShsSlJ which «> u ld as than human paradox- .*» differ SS^ 
" e ^ aV w ndedWlth ^ ardy s use bf memor y io "verse" and “a verse", is one 

foe to think.,of Hardy facr kinds 6f self-consciousness, and.lW#^ 

V; d alh, ( that eligible, little respect for conscious mastery . 

P ! re . cisel y 05 than experience. "I write ft I 


but it also gets Yeats exactly wrong- 
not evince a collusive Intimacy 11 ] I 


thn** ::z: ; ““© vu / ‘ ccia precisely oq than experience. "I write n 

■ P ?!5^ 0n u eUgibiUt y« of ah voice drops, leadenly. metrical but , 

m to ^ Htcn »y a halting. “I write it oil in 
W"I C?lonM * swing of the poet turning 

emnaihv .• sub ^ ects b y Such imaginative poses proposes a very different, , 

Thei/i- 4L. 1 tentipus useof memoty. 

r ’ then; much to admire in this book. lates and dismavs. but the final vieWjfPr^ ,. i 
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Brian Aldiss 

R.C.FINUCANE 

Appearances of the Dead: A cultural history of 
ghosts 

232pp. Junction Books. £13.50 (paperback, 
£6.50). 

086245043 8 

Ghosts do not enjoy a good reputation. They 
are unreliable, irregular, anti-social, uncom- 
municative and inclined to be noisy - ail habits 
they share with today's teenagers, if legend is 
to be believed. But time was when they be- 
haved otherwise. In Homer, the importance of 
being alive may have borne a direct rela- 
tionship to the feebleness of the ghosts. When 
Odysseus summons up Achilles, the latter con- 
fesses he would rather be a serf than rule over 
all the dead. At least the Homeric shades speak 
up eloquently when summoned to the sacrifice 
trench; the trouble is that too many of them 
arrive - the tribes of the- dead in their tens of 
thousands- giving eerie cries, Odysseus makes 
his apologies and leaves. 

Things change considerably in the spirit 
world by the time of Periclean Athens. The 
dead are no longer summoned like servants. 
They confront the living; they demand and 
threaten; even worse, they give advice. This 
development coincides with a belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the dead down inside the 
grave. Or so claims R. C. Finucane, the Chism 
Visiting Professor in Humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound, in this social history of 
hauntings, while admitting that information is 
scarce concerning the classical period - adding, 
in a characteristic aside, that classical scholars 
are “by tradition a grumpy lot anyway”. 

In early Christian times, the theologians of 
the Church had to combat paganism while 
offering attractive alternative doctrines. St 
Augustine - here called “the famous Augus- 
tine" -complained about drunken parties and 
feasts held at gravesides. Nor were Christians 


supposed to pay for any ghostly ferrymen, as 
the Greeks had done, putting coins in ihe 
mouths of the dead. By the fourth century 
those about to die partook of the Eucharist 
instead. The early Christians believed in the 
imminent return of Christ, bringing the resur- 
rection, the Day of Judgment and - here doc- 
trine was uncertain - the Millennium. As these 
dread occurrences underwent continued post- 
ponement, the state of the souls in the queue 
for redemption became a subject of increasing 
interest. There followed a gradual elaboration 
of post-mortem torments by Christian theolo- 
gians. The glories of Heaven, easily visualized 
as being temperate and perhaps a little damp, 
like a Summit Eisteddfod, excited fewer pow- 
ers of invention than did Hell, which was over- 
heated, smelly and contained promising lakes 
of pus and blood. 

By the Middle Ages, demons were on the 
scene, and the greening of Purgatory well 
under way, as a kind of gymnasium in which 
the righteous were parked to await resurrec- 
tion while their less worthy brothers and sisters 
were already involved in the flame treatment. 
Sometimes Purgatory was known as Abra- 
ham's Bosom; but, wherever that might be, 
those who sojourned there knew nothing of 
what was going on on the mortal plane. Mar- 
tyrs could return to Earth; hoi palloi not. 

The holy dead returned to bestow benefits - 
perhaps to heat sickness - but also for two 
reasons which became an increasing priority 
for ghostly visitants over the centuries, to re- 
quest proper burial for their bones, and to help 
sort out murder investigations. Thus, a fourth- 
century monk was accused of murder and 
taken to the victim’s grave by a saint who 
ordered the dead to declare whether or not the 
monk was guilty. A subterranean voice de- 
clared the monk innocent, without, however, 
naming the murderer. Spirits were later to be- 
come more vengeful. 

Generally speaking, in this early period the 
Church played down miracles and similar 
phenomena, perhaps to avoid associations 


with paganism. Finucane points to the way the 
spiritual atmosphere changed when Christian- 
ity encountered Germanic and Celtic peoples, 
north of the Mediterranean. The missionaries 
then emphasized the supernal uni I to attract 
their rude converts. With the more precise 
mapping of Purgatory, two-way traffic be- 
tween living and dead increased. Ghosts, 
smoking and reeking, came back to testify to 
the reality of Purgatory and the value of 
prayer. They helped to establish the Church 
and vouch for the existence of the afterlife. 

The development of terrestrial geography 
encouraged a clearer charting of other realms. 
Hell was in the middle of the Earth, Ihe pips of 
the rotten apple. Limbo was above it, with 
Purgatory above that, with Heaven above 
Earth and clouds, rather like a shadowy imita- 
tion of the Ptolemaic system. By the late four- 
teenth century, the doctrine of Purgatory was 
showing a profit in the form of indulgences, 
which one could purchase to benefit oneself or 
the dead. Ghosts appeared to testify to the 
need to atone for sin while still alive. It was 
scarcely in the Church’s interest to suppress 
such stories; though the monks were often the 
frightened as well as the f tighteners. In 
medieval times, nearly halfthe apparitions and 
two-thirds of their percipients were members 
of the clergy, according to the Byland collec- 
tion of such tales. Three-quarters of the perci- 
pients knew the identity of the shade which 
confronted them. This contrasts noticeably 
with the present day; revenants arc almost 
strangers now. The world is so much bigger, so 
many graves are nameless. 

With the Reformation, the Council of Trent 
reaffirmed the existence of Purgatory. For Pro- 
testants, there was officially no Purgatory, and 
ghosts were therefore likelier to be demons, 
which made them more sinister. At the some 
time, other forces were at work in society. Not 
everyone took apparitions seriously. There is 
some evidence that “common folk” whiled 
away the long evenings scaring one another 
with spooky stories. The birth of electricity 


probably spelt the death of the ghost. John 
Aubrey records a surreal spook which would 
not say whether it was good or. bad, but dis- 
appeared “with a curious Perfume and a melo- 
dious Twang". It was bnt a step to the flying 
saucer. 

The ghost since Victorian limes, despite 
Lurid reports, is a mere shade of its former self, 
although - such is the progress of feminism - 
there are now more female ghosts, appearing 
to more female victims. Atheism and spiritual- 
ism crossed the threshold; ectoplasm had its 
day. Borley Rectory closed its doors. Ghosts 
have become displaced persons, bereft not 
only of Purgatory but of other refuges as well. 
No wonder they confine themselves in the 
main to making poitergeisty noises. They are, 
after all, no more than a creaking floorboard in 
the brain. 

The book would have been more amusing 
and alarming had “literary” ghosts been in- 
cluded, or ghosts from distant parts of the 
gtobe, angry Japanese shades, sly Chinese 
ones, stinking ones from the Pacific. But Finu- 
cane’s purpose is Less to amuse and alarm than 
to track a phantom history of belief. Although 
the going is heavy at limes, one is left with 
renewed astonishment at mankind's ability to 
invent life - or quasi-life - anywhere on, off, or 
in Earth. 

The fourth volume in the Garland Folklore 
Casebooks scries (general editor Alan 
Dundes) is Oedipus edited by Lowell Edmunds 
(266pp. Garland. S40. 0 8240 9242 2). This 
brings together nineteen articles, almost all 
reprinted from relatively inaccessible periodic- 
als (some in English translation), dealing with 
the Oedipus tale type and stories with an 
Oedipal theme. The latter arc cited from as far 
afield as Bushmnn or Papuan folklore, but the 
Oedipus myth in its basic elements is also here 
discussed in articles both ethnological and 
psychological. Authors drawn on include 
Frazer and A. W. Southall among anthropol- 
ogists, Freud and George Devereux among 
psychoanalysts. 
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The Letters of Samuel 
Johnson with Mrs. Thrale’s 
Genuine Letters to Him 

Volume 1: 1719-1774 
Volume 11: 1775-1782 
Volume III: 1783-1784. 

Collected and edited by R.W. Chapman 

For ihe bicentenary of ihe death of Samuel 
Johnson. Clarendon Press is reissuing the 
celebrated Chapman edition of his tellers, which 
has for many years been unobtainable. 

0 19 818536 7 (Vol. 1); 0 19 818537 5 [Vol. 11); 

0 19 818538 3 (Vol. Ill) Each volume £19.50 

The Journals and Letters 
of Fanny Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay) 

Volume XI: Mayfair 1818-1824 
Volume XII: Mayfair 1825-1840 

Edited by Joyce Hemlow, with Althea 
Douglas and Patricia Hawkins . 

. one of llie most, remarkable and Importani 
achievements of modem literary scholarship . . . 
this edition Is essential reading.' British Book News 
reviewing earlier volumes 
0 19 812563 1 (2 volumes) £85 Clarendon Press 

The Collected Letters of 

John Millington Synge 

Voluble, II: 1907-1909 . .. 

Edited by Ann Saddleriiyer . 

• . so fully annotated and provided wilh such . 
; wel!-cuiied supplementary material from the Synge 
archives Ihat it reads like a condensed biography.' 
SeamuS Heaney In The Observer reviewing , 
Volume P v • 

01^ 8126891 £25 Clarendon ‘Ptfess . . 


The Poems 
of Robert Sidney 

Edited from ihe Poei’s Autograph 

Notebook with Introduction and 

Commentary 

Edited by P.J. Croft 

■. . . a combination ol historical learning and 

literary understanding.’ Books and Bookmen 

019 812726 X £35 Clarendon Press 

The Complete Poetical 
Works of Thomas Hardy 

Volume'll: Satires of Circumstance, 
Moments of Vision, Late Lyrics and 
Earlier 

Edited by Samuel Hynes 

'll really is hard to Imagine a more satisfactory 
edition of Hardy's poems ihan fills one.' Times 
Higher Education Supplement reviewing Volume I 
019 812783 9 £35 Clarendon Press 

Collected Poems 
of Ivor Gurney 

Chosen; edited, and with an 
introduction by PJ. Kavpnagh 

.’These poems are a revelailqn. This book should 
at last establish ihat strange, uncpmfortable and 
neglected genius as a pbet .io ifinkwtti his 
contemporaries Wilfred Owen and pdward 
Thomas.' Sunday Telegraph 
o 19 211963 X £3.95 Oxford Paperbacks ‘ 

God and the Poets 

Thd 1983 Gifford Lectures . . 

David DalChes 

An Illuminating study of ihe ways in which poets 
have treated the question of ihe nature and • 
existence of God. . ^ ; ; 

. 019 812825 8 i £19.50 Clarendon Press 


OXFORD 

Antigones 

George Steiner 

‘The dangers of a modem structuralist approach lo ancieni literature are 
obvious. The journey through his (Professor Sielner's) "Antigones" Is difficult 
and challenging ... Bui If one can come to terms wilh the language of his 
dialectic, there are rich rewards here. All serious students ol literature should 
make the effort. - Christopher Siace In The Dafly Telegraph 
019 812665 4 illustrated £15 

Interpretation, Deconstruction and 
Ideology 

An Introduction lo Some Current issues in Literary Theory 

Christopher Butler 

This book is Intended as a guide to literary iheory for students confronted by 
a bewildering variety of iheories of literature and Interpretation. It Is ihe only 
guide available lo pul forward ihe ‘pragmatic’ iheory of Interpretation which 
. . suggests ihat no current iheory can reveal f he iruih’ about a lexl. 

019 815792 4 £13.50.0198157916 Paperback £5.95 ' Clarendon Press 

The Oxford History of Hungarian 
Literature : : 

Ldrrint Czigdny 

This Is ihe flrsi full-length history of Hungarian literature to be published in 
English since before ihe First world war. it explores the rich variety of 
Hungarian literature from ihe beginnings lo the emerging authors of ihe 1970s, 
and It is ihe first work lo include material on writers who have left ihelr 
counify for political reasons. 

019 8157819 £25 ■ 

Neo-Latin and the Vernacular in 
Renaissance Prance 

Edited by Grahame Castor and Terence Cave 

This volume consists ol fourteen subsiantlal essays which Illuminate from a 
. nurribpr of different angles ihe work of such major figures as Erasmus. Budfi, 
Rabelais. Du Bellay. Dorai . Murei . and Montaigne. 

. 019 8157800 £22.50 Clarendon Press 
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Roaring girls 


No Kirsch, we’re British 
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David Nokes 

ELLEN G ALFORD 
Moll Cutpurse: Her true history 
] 221pp. Stramuliion. Distributed by Scottish 

and Northern Book Distribution Co-operative 
Ltd. 48 A, Hamilton Place, Edinburgh EH3 
5 AX. Paperback, £4.50. 

0907343031 

She who controls the past controls the future. 
In 1984 women are seizing enthusiastically on 
Orwell’s dictum, rediscovering a specifically 
female history not only in the works of neg- 
lected women writers, but in the lives of female 
characters formerly relegated to the sub-plot of 
histoiy in the narratives of men. Moll Cutpurse 
purports to be the “true 1 *, that is fictional, his- 
tory of Moll Cutpurse, alias Moll Frith, a real 
woman born in London in the 1580s. In a his- 
torical note Ellen Ga 1 ford explains that the real 
I Moll Frith was “from her earliest years a tom- 
boy, who would have nothing to do with the 
toys and pursuits deemed appropriate for little 
girls". Addicted to tobacco and men's clothing, 
she was sentenced to perform a public penance 
for her sins and celebrated by Middleton and 
Dekker in their play The Roaring Girl. 

But Ms Galford aims to rescue Moll’s repu- 
tation from “the fabrications of men”. She re- 
creates the exploits of this pioneer in the cause 
of female liberation and lesbianism in a novel, 
published by a Scottish-based feminist collec- 
tive, which is primarily a piece of feminist 
polemic and only secondarily a work of fiction. 
Although set in “the teeming world of 
Shakespeare’s London", Galford’s novel 
clearly has the contemporary world and con- 
temporary issues in its sights. The language of 
the book is sprinkled with a light covering of 
period terms, and her underworld is peopled 
by “nips”, "foists", “drummers", “morts" and 
"doxies" who owe their origins only too 
obviously to the copulation of glossaries with 
cant dictionaries. But the style and idioms of 
the book are resolutely modem. There is none 
of the authentic colloquial vigour or metaphor- 
■ ical excitement of Nashe in this prose. On the - 
- c 9^ a ry,jH^.C|uiractersspeak a curious form 
of Womens* Group Oldspeak, Moil’s harangue 

to Middleton is typical, 

It seems to me that wives io their husbands are at ■ ■ 

• W ?™L al , av?s .’ at chores They merely rent 

opt their private fields. to be tilled and seeded on a 

: [9 n BPT hire, And if they wish their fee - that Is. thefr* ' 
keep and credit^ they must yield Up their obedience ' 

. / v alorig with their bodies. • 

; i • . book is a form of comic picaresque in 
which the roaring girls Moll and her lover 

• . Bridget travel the country picking, pockets, 

telling fortunes, selling herbal remedies and, • 
above all, outwitting men wherever they go. 
men. they meet come from all classes and 
; . occupations. There are Puritans, playwrights, 
gypsies, actors, farmers, noblemen, husbands 
and shopkeepers; but whatever their condi- 
tion, they all share certain common character- ' 
titles^ All are selfish, aggressive, boorish, 
.hypocritical and vain. For example, one Sun- • 
; tjay the girls encounter a Puritan whose little 

• daughter has broken her arm in a fall from a 1 

window as a result of leaning out to watch a ! 

. dancing bear in the [street below. While Moll 

^nd Bridget busy themselves washing and set- ■ 

. ting the child’s arm, the father vents himself in 1 

V trying tirades. .“'You jezebel!’ he screamed : 1 
at the; quivering Infant, shaking his fist. 'You 
j statist 'jade! know ye! -.the Well- - 
*^ed punishments the Lord metes dut fo- ■ 

• Sabbath-breakers, . ,- (and so on for several { 

...pag^s). . ... ■; ■ ? 

. Prime wimples of masculine vanity and self- r 

no ? 5 0us ma?e ch>uvJn&fs : -J 
Wi l( Shakespeare and Beh Jonson. One day ii 
. Mol F and _ Bridget happen to meet Shake- " i 

• ^ ar f, S SISter Judi *» who tells a long sad i + ■ 

. tale of her attempts to be accepted ,as,a writer: ' c 
™ w r she had beep ridiculed by; her family, c 

• e e “ iV f d * hd SedUcc ^ ^ M actdr.called N{ck, : • i 
bullied, . battered, robbed and insulted by a' i 
succession of men. Does ' any of this sound . e 

: familiar? It certainly should. Little sister Judith j, 

•' cbmps with the best feminist pedigree from ihc ■ e 
pag'ea of /1 Room of. One's Own: But Galford v 

dramatizes' Woolfs conjecture In the crudest b 
terms. When finnlly Judith runs to her brother „ 
for support, she askS “why the freedom he’d ' jt 


couldn't also belong to me. His only answer 
was to slap my face, pull my hair, and drag me 
off to find a carrier who would send me home in 
a wagon.” Similarly Ben Jonson is said to be 
"but apale shadow of his mother when it comes 
to spinning a tale", but of course his poor mum 
is too busy washing clothes and cooking din- 
ners to have any time for writing. Beneath 
every great man is a woman whose own great- 
ness has been trampled down, at worst to slav- 
ery, at best to whoredom. 

Even the transition from Elizabethan to 
Jacobean is interpreted in sexist terms. Eli- 
zabeth is made to embody all the female virtues 
of warmth and generosity, while James intro- 
duces a male era of “sour looks and pious 
platitudes". Indeed the book offers a series of 
idealized images of gynaecocracy at all levels of 
society. The gypsy queen “whose bright black 
eyes glittered in a face gnarled like the shell of a 
walnut 1 ’ presides over her own happy tribe, 
dispensing folk wisdom and herbal remedies. 
Bridget’s Aunty is another benign matriarch 
who “loved and understood the earth she lived 
on, and knew the name and powers of every 
weed, every tree, every mushroom”. There are 
several proto-Greenham Common scenes with 
communities of peace-loving women sitting 
huddled round their camp-fires, passing round 
the magic mushrooms and telling tales of the 
brutalities of men. Moll's own story is an ob- 
ject-lesson in female consciousness-raising. At 
the start of the book the only remedy for her 
dissatisfactions that she can envisage is to try to 
become a man. By the end she has recognized 
the superiority of her own sex and has become 
a female Solomon” counselling the younger 
members of the sisterhood in the joys of les- 
bianism. A certain amount of propagandist ex- 
aggeration and distortion is inevitable in any 
radical movement, but the cause of feminist 
literature and the serious investigation of 
women’s history will not be assisted by such 
crude attempts at myth-making as this. 


David Profumo 


A. L. BARKER 
Relative Successes 

192pp. Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£8.95. 

0701128399 

If A. L. Barker is sometimes described as “a 
writer's writer", her fiction admired by the few 
but not perhaps read by the many, it may well 
be because her novels to date have seldom 
enjoyed plots as enthralling and quirky as 
those that have made her short stories so dis- 
tinctive. There has also been a persistent 
earnestness in her style that has made Ihc 
novels more difficult - her last, A Heavy Feath- 
er (1978), was frankly heavy going. With Ihc 
appearance of Relative Successes, though, she 
ought to reach that wider readership. The 
structure may leave something to be desired, 
but there is in its relaxed prose rind succinct 
ironies a sense of freshness that makes it her 
most enjoyable work since the earlier satires of 
circumstance from the 1960s. 

The story gets off to a snappy start. A senior 
business executive on the brink of retirement, 
James Jessel pays his habitual visit one evening 
to the home of his old friend Waldo Klein, only 
to find him missing and his lumpish wife Daisy 
blurred with drink and unconcerned about his 
disappearance. Jessel turns uncomfortable de- 
tective. It transpires that fifty years earlier the 
teenage Waldo had invited Jessel to spend his 
holidays at La Bigorne, a ramshackle farm- 
house in the Midi, in the company of his feline 
and promiscuous Viennese mother. She duly 
arouses the fascination of proper young James 
from Dollis Hill, and so begins a life-long love- 
hate relationship with the son and an obsession 
with the memory of the mother. So, fifty years 
on, Jessel packs his wife Connie off on a holi- 
day in Antibes, partly to lay these ghostly pas- 
sions, and partly in the vague hope of tracking 


Posthumous America 


down his friend. ; 

In this selling, (he childless Jes»b m, ■ ■ 
for thirty years, begin to feel thS®* 1 
tries to make new friends, wontoSS 
cmtkl have been less regain,, whileJ™^ 
old haunts, attempting to conjureuS? 
Barker is here reworking withgrau ^ 1 
earlier theme of hers, the differed?* 
adult and adolescent visions of twS? 
treats it with an acute, sometime. 
percept. venessand an unsenliateaS 

The trouble is that three-quarters of ^ I 

through Ihc hook w e lose sight ofS' 

tracing of fugitive Wnldn. Attheirfij; 
Jesse s meet up with an unusasi 2 
couple - Madge Brent, a lying kltpuC 
and her petulant younger husband L , 
the two couples size each other up and <1 
varying backgrounds emerge, the who**, ' 
begins to lose direction. An awkward to* " 
occurs in the action, whereby much Si, 
subsequently seen from Leslie’s point ofvjn . 
The book seems to run out of wind afioft 
and wobbles off to a disappointing close. 
There are two aspects of the novel, hows 1 ' 
that are supremely well done. The first isfij ?‘ 
way in which Barker evokes the almost f 
and the scenery of the Cap d'Antibes. Tbe?» ! 
also the central character of Jessel, an lnu» 
live achievement of the highest order. Oa 5 
encountered, he will not go away; ter* ■ 
English, he is suddenly to be glimpsed 
where. Jessel is physically fussy, ihewd" ' 
man who sniffs, dries each finger individufc 
regards every foreign driver as repreh«B& ■' 
careless, and detests the sun. He complaai 
there is Kirsch on his melon. Hisownpiitc[ : - - 
once failed to recognize him in the Strand. EfiL- . 
fastidious speech is one of the best thingsufef . 
book, and the flashes back to his youthfolsl’- 
fatuntion are all the more arresting by coapui^ - 
son. Even if nothing much is resolved Id Ik f ! 
end. Relative Successes must at least cou&e| • 
A. L. Barker’s reputation as one of our KSL 
adroit analysts of embarrassment and ums . 


V . . .1 " ! 

John Clute 

THOMAS M. DISCH 

The Businessman: A tale of tenor 

292pp: Cape. £8.95. 

Q22402204Q-. 
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The work of Thomas M. Disch has never easily 
found a home in the land of his birth, and The 
Businessman, his twelfth novel, may well seem 
as opaque to his fellow Americans as did 334 ot 
O h Wings of Song, both first published In Eng- 
land. Disch is an ironist in a culture which tends 
to treat Irony as suspect, frivolous, metropoli- 
tan. The Businessman is the most sustained 
insult he has yet aimed, from his long internal 
exile in Manhattan, at that culture. 

It is set in the desolate wastelands of sub- 
urban Minneapolis, with a short excursion to 
Las Vegas, where Bob Glqndier’s wife has fled 
after seeing in a mystical vision that he will 
murder her. the next time they meet. A year 
later he finds her there, and strangles her Be- 
cause she left him. She has had an appointment 
in Samarra. At this point the main action of the 
. novel commences. It is a ghost story. 

. Criming to restricted consciousness in her 
• 8raduaU y realizes that she has no 

"8««5SBBSi5aa 

' Subur ? of Minneapolis* the afterlife is full of 
.wearying conventions, and rales, many of them * 
, promulgated by *dah Menken,, a dreadful 1 
■ Jta^nth-ceptury actress and versifier who^ 
i » ch8l Be of these first stages Of 
i * VM We. Heaven cpmes rather later 
, .R^afosoon made to, the Minneapolis . 

rin thc d ,!*M GUeU ® ^Identhily frightens her 
: ^^-ridden mother to death, and both are 
’ kut jopuJarspiri t of John 

Beaman , who committed suicide eight years 

■earlier and who has been:bl{icked from ascend- 
ing to a higher state because Adah Menken is 
enviqus of his poetry. Having been pregriant " 
when she was murdered, Oiselle soon gives 
birth in great pain to a ghost child of Satan 
, which commits seveal ghastly murders in 
. its attempts to save Glandier from the terrors 
ot retnbptioQ. r . 


No one is spared/Tf there is a God - or any 
figure capable of exerting a mature authority 
over this drear Limbo - He does not anywhere 
appear. In most tales of horror there is ulti- 
mately someone to. turn to, spme firm ground 
on which to make a last standi Here there is 
nothing. Good may triumph, and Glandier 
eventually die the death he deserves, but the 
outcome is arbitrary. At the heart of the book 
there is a cruel vertigo of godlessness. 

The only redemption is art. Each of the sixty 
Short chapters of The Businessman is a tow de 
force of polished, distanced, sly narrative art. 
Limned with elegant solicitude, the shattered, 
dyslexic Berryman is permitted to escape 
Heavenwards, where he meets Jesus in n 
dirigible. Giselle’s mother gladly takes over 
from Adah Menken, and finds herself comfort- 

Making it 
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ably at home as matron of the endless sboppq L 
malls of the true posthumous America. Fa | 
Giselle, who has suffered the agonies rife I; 
damned, there is another solace. Aftow^S 
morphoslng into the shape of a weeping ri a 
low, she becomes pure depersonalized sjiii. | 
free to drift. = | 

The vertigo remains, however. American- R 
mains a land of harried halflings, caught ia* E- 
web of arbitrary regulations they canrir 
understand, but lasciviously enforce . 1 In J; 
vision lies the terror of The Buslnessimn,^ 
in its parodic re-enactment of stock bofl* * 
routines. These nre stage props, and at WJ / 
Disch takes an ali-too arch pleasure In as# ■ 
ling them. But always the vision of 
■stays with us: melancholic, subversive V 
perfectly pm. 


Jill Neville 

ROSA GUY 
A Measure of Time 

365pp. Virago. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95) 
086068^127 r . 

Slice ain't .like none of them pity-foe nigger 
books I. 0 vcr bawled over in my sweet white 
life. Rosa Guy s heroine picks herself right off 
the dusty old floor and kicks fete back in the 
grofo, grabbing tight hold of her. hard-earned 
pash even during foe Depression. ; So when 
some skm-jfoglmg stud walks bbt sfiejust puts 
a tail on yfo. Then he cpmes ^ack crawling. 
Only he wants to put her on the game. But 

AArnkaf A, n .• ... J -* UL 


and for ever afterwards Dorlne has 
back the supporting money for one WpJ 
brother to go through college and 
rest from destitution. Sometimes s" c “J- 
her shiny black Buick and drives Sop J 
check the scene, but doesn’t like the sotm 
singed black flesh, the evil In the airj *? 
strange-fruit country. ■ . Matin 

Rosa Guy’s book Is exceptional in 

U1 I. a_n. J ■ .1 ul.ide ahnnl'OtW 
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un, . : a man m it, 

Which sure Is strange considering Miss Dorine 
raped fls a chjld by Mister Norton, one of 
tfiem white; Southern gentian with perfect 
1 manners. 

She got the hell out of Alabama and started 

Br?irt h ?w Wit c (bOOSting) lh old New York; 

But jive-talking Sonny and.she have a son. So 

% leaves the baby with the fplks in Afebapia 




ivosa vjuy s oook is ^ . 

black folk don’t sing the bluis abo® ‘L 
black; they get clever. It’s the - 8 °°“ L -a 
; Harlem, before the war, when ^ 

: was stealing her man and Fats 
boogying in the background. j 

self up in an apartment with 0 < K|S : 
chauffeur and peach satin Iingerifi, ^., J , 
walking down side streets. Sporting 
dom do. We hated, to think of 15? JJW.- 

it. One slip, and there we’d be. Woy.^\:' 
Qura^lves7" .. ■! 

The novel wpUld crackle wife 
jive-talk was all there was, but the str p‘, a i^ 
and patter suddenly open into 
sights whenever Dorine thinks- EgA ,%j, 
end, where they wheeHn Black W 
can almost hear the steely yoi« 0 ■, ^ |V 
editor, this is the best and Uvfllwi . 
J&4 about bping , black, 1 ; , K v#’’ ' 

:■ h • •’ • v«' </ * ■*. * • .•» ^ V : ’• 
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Light on the interior eye 


A. J. Minnis 

V.A.KOLVE 

Chaucer and the Imagery of Narrative: The 
first five Canterbury Tales 
551pp. Edward Arnold. £35. 

0713164123 

This interesting and copiously illustrated book 
is set fair to become the standard work on the 
subject of the iconography or “imagery” (in the 
medieval sense) of Chaucerian narrative. Its 
central thesis is that, by concentrating too 
narrowly on “close reading" of medieval 
poems, modern critics have neglected an ac- 
cess to literary meaning which was generally 
available in the Middle- Ages, wherein large 
and controlling images form in the mind as the 
narrative proceeds and determine the way in 
whicb it is remembered. In order to redress the 
balance, V. A, Kolve offers an introductory 
survey-chapter on medieval notions of Imagery 
and imagination (this being the faculty 
supposed to produce phantasms or mental 
images), an attempt to define a Chaucerian 
aesthetic in terms of how images function in 
poems, and readings of the first five Canter- 
bury Tales which suggest that Chaucer's narra- 
tives characteristically confirm, and are illu- 
minated by, the general truths embodied in 
images which were traditional in medieval 
literature and the visual arts. 

Many medieval writers speak not only of 
reading or hearing a poem but also of “seeing” 
it. “When one hears a tale read", declares 
Richard de Foumivall, “one perceives the 
wondrous deeds as if one were to see them 
taking place. ” Chaucer's Man of Law declares 
that in the Legend of Good Women may be 
“seen" certain large images: the wounds of 
Uicrece and Thisbe, the sword on which Dido 
fell, the tree on which Phyllis hanged herself. 
According to medieval psychology, such liter- 
ary images stimulated the reader's imagination 
fend easily passed into, and were easily retained 
by, the memory. Because of its power of 
visualization, the imagination was sometimes 
described as the “eye” of the mind. All these 
points are well taken and well documented, but 
it should be noted that Imaginative “sight” was 
only one of several kinds of mental vision dis- 
tinguished in late-medieval thought. Scholastic 
philosophers spoke of the “gaze” (aspectus) of 
the intellect. Indeed, the term “mind's eye" 
commonly designated the intellect's activity: 
for example, this Is what Walter Hilton meant 
by the “Inner eye of the soul”. Others post- 
ulated more elaborate visual structures.. In De 
oculo morali Peter of Limoges described the 
process of moral perception in terms of a 
movement from the “carnal eye” (of sense) to 
the "interior eye” '(of imagination) to the 
“mind’s eye” (of reason) and finally to the 


“heart’s eye^ (of will). This schema - which 
takes its point of departure from Alhazen's 
anatomy of the human eye - will serve to re- 
mind us how scientific fact and didactic 
metaphor (not to mention dead metaphor) 
could be elaborately intertwined. They cer- 
tainly are in Langland’s treatment of sight and 
imagery, to take an extreme case. 

Then again, it would have been helpful if the 
epistemological status of imagination and 
imaginative thinking had been defined more 
clearly. Much is offered on the relationship 
between imagination and memory, but very 
little on that between imagination and reason 
and intellect - an omission of some conse- 
quence, in view of the stock medieval depiction 
of imagination as the handmaiden of reason. 
And. of course, in dream-vision theory intel- 
lectual vision was described as being far super- 
ior to imaginative vision. The question which 
must be posed is, how could such a relatively 
inferior faculty as imagination have been so 
important in medieval thought and aesthetics? 
For important it indubitably was. 

Two major areas of inquiry may profitably 
be added to Professor Kolve's outline of 
medieval hypotheses. First, there is the role 
afforded to literary imagination and imagery in 
academic poetics. From the Arab expositors of 
Aristotle thirteenth-century scholars acquired 
a definition of poetry as imaginative speech. 
Hermann the German, in translating the 
Poetics as interpreted by Averroes, rendered 
“imitation” as “imagination”. Poetry's appeal 
to the imagination distinguished it from rhetor- 
ic, as did the fact that, while rhetoric taught the 
way in which men may live with one another, 
poetry taught the way in which a man may live 
his own life. By stimulating the individual's 
imagination with suitable similitudes and ex- 
amples. poetry influenced his moral choices 
and thereby achieved its didactic end; this was 
considered as the “logic of morality” (to use 
Jean Buridan’s term). Hence, an anonymous 
quaestio on the nature of poetry affirms that 
Aristotle defined it as “poetic discourse or 
poetic logic rooted in the imagination" because 
“every man has most trust in his own estima- 
tions and relies particularly bn hi$ own imagin- 
ings”. There matters have been clarified con- 
siderably by G. Dahan’s recent study, but they 
merit fuller consideration and application. 
Secondly, there is the sophisticated theory 
of Imagery (both plastic and literary) gener- 
ated by late-medieval study of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian corpus. In view of the fact that 
Kolve mentions the way in which mystical wri- 
ters were interested in imagery drawn from the 
empirical world “chiefly as a way of defining its 
opposite: contemplation of the highest kind, in 
which all images fall away”, it is rather dis- 
appointing that he does not proceed to identify 
the medieval locus classicus of such thinking. 


Powers beside the throne 


Benedicta Ward 

PAULINE STAFFORD . 

. .Queens, Concubines and Dowagers: Thp king’s 
wife in;the early Middle Ages 
248pp. Batsford. £14.95. . 

,0713443995 ' . . 

Qwehs, Concubines and Dowagers is a study 
, qf the bedfelldws of royalty from about 500 ad 
. X toe mid-eleventh century, in France, Italy 
and England. After indicating the sources used 
(mainly foe comments of chroniclers arid some 
descriptions by contemporaries) Pauline Staff-. 
, ■- Pld discusses foe royal ladles she has selected, 

. at various stages bt 'their lives rather than in 
turn by dynasty. Thus, there is a chapter on the 
, .Pholpedf a bride;on,themarriage and remar- 
'■ d agtof kings; on the status, power and activity 
,,' Of qeens regnant; arid finally one pri foeir re- 
^ment as widows; and dowagers. There is 
. - feta consideration of those women who were 
*'nk W ° 5 Iri own right and of their consorts. 
;1 This meihod of. procedure, : in, which ho one 
' d ^ scussed consecutively, seems at first 

, frustrating, bui in fact serves the useful pur; 
;*? P 0 ^ of constantly reminding the reader that 
. lacking’fet' &ny sustained bldgra- 

Pny Of the ladles m question. There are unfor- 


tunately no footnotes in the book, though a 
bibliography, some bibliographical notes and 
several genealogical trees, maps and an index 
provide some information for those who wish 
to read further. 

The sources for such a study are limited, 
sporadic and difficult to assess. In particular, 
the accounts written by contemporaries or near 
' contemporaries of those royal ladles who were 
renowned for sanctity contain all the problems 
involved in hagiography as distinct from 
biography, a distinction of which Dr Stafford is 
perhaps not sufficiently aware. A further draw- 
back in dealing with such material is the mod- 
ern desire to find anti-feniinism lurking In ev- 
ery source, but this is a trap into which Stafford 
fails very rarely. Her account of the queens bf 
the.North of Europe In the early Middle Ages 
is a valuable contribution to historical studies 
and provides a. lively view of the past from a 
tieglected perspective. _ 

What stands out most of all in this practical 
presentation pf the alliances, treaties, wars, 
. economic necessities tlrnt made Up a majriage, 
is the formidable influence exercised by the 
queens, from foe Empress Theophanu who 
controlled vast territories at the ertd of foe 
tenth century, making war, receiving amba?sa- 

pries, to Aetbelflaed, daughter of Alfred the 


According to the theory of “anagogic” or “up- 
lifting" imagery found in The Celestial Hier- 
archies, in Scripture poetic and imaginative 
representations of sacred things are employed 
out of deference to our limited human under- 
standing. The mind is supposed to proceed 
from the sensible to the intelligible, from 
sacred imagery to those spirituul realities 
which are beyond figure and type. These ideas 
were highly influential, appearing in encyclo- 
pedias, preacher’s handbooks, exempla col- 
lections. and works designed to encourage 
popular piety. This material has largely been 
ignored by literary critics, an honourable ex- 
ception being Umberto Eco, who has put 
aspects of Dionysian semiotics to good use in 
his novel The Name of the Rose. 

Still, Kolve's intention is to provide not a 
definitive account of medieval imagination and 
imagery but rather an iconographic reading of 
several Canterbury Tales, and he does this ex- 
tremely well. His book's great strength lies in 
its richly suggestive analyses of Chaucerian 
narrative. In The Knight's Tale , imagery of the 
prison/garden and of the amphitheatre is said 
to dominate; in The Miller's Tale , of nature, 
youth and Noah's Flood; in The Reeve's Tale , 
of death-as-tapster and the horse unbridled; in 
The Man of Law’s Tale, of the rudderless ship 
and the sea. The fragmentary Cook's Tale con- 
tains no major narrative image as such, so in 
this case pictures (mainly of cooks and of mer- 
cantile and civic life) Bre used to identify the 
tale’s “voice and ethos". Throughout, popular 
traditions of medieval iconography arc drawn 
on, the “more remote corridors of the Patro- 
logla Latina or the mylhographic treatises” 
being avoided. Unfortunately, this makes for 
problems in the case of The Knight's Tale, 
wherein a mylhographic treatise, Pierre Ber- 
suire’s Ovidius moralizatus, was the direct 
source for much of Chaucer's imagery relating 
to the pagan deities. It seems a little perverse to 
avoid this fact, or to imply that Bersuire's work 
was recherche: actually, it was quite influential 

I in the later Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
Moreover, while I hold no brief foT the indiscri- 
minate use of the Patrologia , it must be recog- 
nized that many standard glosses on the Bible 
were as well known as was holy writ itself. They 
provided the information and the inspiration 
for many an artist. 

But these are fairly minor quibbles. Chaucer 
and the Imagery of Narrative illustrates the fact 
that those who profess to know only “the text" 
of 77ie Canterbury Tales , cannot know even 
that. Our age’s interpretations of old books 
must always be tried and tested against the 
culture and icons of their age. Professor Kolve 
does not simply recognize foe medieval integ- 
rity and vividness of Chaucerian narrative - he 
celebrates it. The results are salutary and satis- 
fying. 


Great, who on the death qf her husband ruled 
Mercia, building fortifications, directing 
armies, striking terror into the hearts of the 
Vikings and master-minding an alliance of. rul- 
ers in the North of England. In addition to the 
exercise of political authority, queens enjoyed 
responsibilities of great importance within the 
royal family, whether in the role of counsellor 
in the bedchamber or as the mother of the next 
generation; these both made them a power in 
' the land and also laid them open to attack from 
enemies and rivals \rithin and outside the 
court. Historical development is not evolution , 
and (he strength arid influence of royal women 
took a turn after the period covered by this . 
book so as to give the nil different, less extensive 
opportunities in economic, political; military 
and religious affairs. Eleanor of Aquitaine, for 
instance, could and did work havoc within the * 
court and her Family, but os -heiress of 
, Aquitaine she had no power whatsoever. . 

In 200 pages, Dr Stafford has presented in- : 
forth a ti on and comment on it about queens at 
various stages of foeir careers. What is foost 
lacking js quotation from the sources, of which 
. there is virtually none; this wduld have given a 
dimension to the comment provided, and also 
enabled readers to form their own opinions 
about some of the material involved. It is 
nevertheless a serious work of schblafttti)) in’ a 
neglected area. 
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LESLIE THOMAS 

THE DEAREST AND 
THE BEST 

'A very well researched 
novel . . . wonderfully put 
together 1 Daily Mail 
E8.95 
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WILLIAM 

RUSHTON 

W.G. GRACE'S LAST 
CASE 

'A huge, rolling burlesque 
of the Victorian era . . . 
excellent' Auberon 
Waugh, Daily Mail 


TABITHA KING 

CARETAKERS 

Haunting and original, a 
novel which reveals the 
passions and tragedies 
which inexorably link two 
seemingly disparate lives. 
£8.95 

JAMES F0LLETT 

: D0MINAT0R - 

A heart-stopping thriller 
for the 80s-^and beyond. 

-s 



PETER 

TREMAYNE 

RAVEN OF DESTINY 

Celtic mythology and high 
romance combine in this 
. powerful fantasy saga . 

• £8.95 

GABRIEL 

JOSIPOVICI 

CONVERSATIONS : 
IN ANOTHER ROOM 

Funny yet sharply 
penetrating, this Chinese 
. box of a novel ultimately 
examines the nature of 
fiction itself; 




For love of the human voice 



Arthur Terrv 1116 118 letters included is this selection - the 

y more substantial part of Lorca's published cor- 

FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA respondence - run from 1918, when Lorca was 

Selected Letters barely twenty, to his premature death in 1936. 

Edited by David Gcrshator Almost half of them date from 1926-28 - the 

172pp. Marion Boyars. £10.95 years of the composition and publication of 

0714528129 Romancero gitano and of the production of his 

— . first full-length play, Mariam Pineda - though 

Lorca’s reputation among English-speaking several of the most interesting were written 
readers, though apparently as high as ever, has du P n S the visit t0 the Uni,ed States (1^29-30) 

often been put at risk by indifferent trans- wflich was to culminate in his finest collection 
lations and by lack of knowledge of the literary of poems. Poem en Nueva York. Many of these 

context in which his extraordinary talents were Ietters ' especially those to his fellow-poet Guil- 

exerrised. Good English versions of his poems contain examples of work in progress, 
and plays, unfortunately, are still rare; by now. sometimes significantly different from the pub- 

however. even reader* hie ntun miiiitpu lished versions, together with exnlanations and 
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however, even readers outside his own country 
are coming to recognize that Lorca, far from 
being an isolated figure, was one of a group of 
outstanding poets, including Guilldn, Cemu- 
da, Alberti and Aleixandre, whose work marks 
one of the most brilliant phases in modem 
Spanish literature. 

One of the merits of this selection of Lorca’s 
letters lies in the vivid glimpses it offers of this 
general atmosphere of literary and artistic 
activity. From a biographical point of view, 
there is a certain fascination in watching the 
immature, and at times self-indulgent, Lorca 
of the early letters give way to the intensely 
practical, though less visionary, writer of the 
1920s and early 30s: helping to found literary 
magazines, collaborating with Falla and Dali, 
lecturing and reciting his own verse, and even- 
tually becoming immersed in the technicalities 
and day-to-day strains of theatre production. 

Tn all this, the strength of Lorca's personality 
and his magnetic effect on the people he knew 
are very evident; at the same time, what might 
have remained passing enthusiasms are trans- 
formed into serious artistic endeavour by his 
willingness to learn from other examples of 
excellence. Thus his own abilities as an 
amateur musician and devotee of Spanish folk- 
song were sharpened by contact with the au- 
stere genius of Falla, whose continued pres- 
ence in Granada ensured that Lorca's musical 
experience was anything but provincial. Such 
an influence, like that of Dali on Lorca’s draw- 


lished versions, together with explanations and 
statements of intention. Some of these, like his 
reaction to thfe success of Romancero gitano - 



“The gypsies are a theme. And nothing more. I 
could just as well be a poet of sewing, needles 


JIM 

Ilf 

i.’ju'-' 'ilfl j 


_ °“ e ,s struck by Lorca’s open- thfem as they occur in the course of the letters 

Sral nff ' ET* !?* both 1 P“ St I md Present. As however, and with due regard for the nature of 


j blurb, which places them in the company of image, liowcvc 

- those of Keats and Hart Crane. It is no reflet- might differ, 

s tion on Lorca to say that his letters show little T| , , 
of the relentless self-searching of n Crane or of ^ , rcu f P ro 

s the heroic quest for spiritual and moral health ' JJy,! Z pros 
F which underlies the profound humanity of 
i Keats’s Romantic vision. What they have in t r a,u d 

i abundance, however, is a sense of drama which M _ r( L ,. C ’ r * , , 

i enacts itself at the most elemental level and t ™ rou g },1 3 

I which reaches ultimately to the roots of the ” Cl '2 cr 

Spanish language itself. As one of Lorca’s best ^ 1 l5t , rccd ’ ; 

critics, Derek Harris, has observed: “Lorca ? rt0,n ^ 0rnis of , 

was a poet of singular intensity focused sharply ,, “ l . ural 

on a narrow range of themes. His work is a r . ... . Ifl , c< 

cockpit for a struggle between life and death . ° S ," y wh J 

love and sterility." As Hnrris also remarks, it is , I'" 0 “ f 

the unequal nature of this struggle which S rl S? 

makes Lorca a tragic poet, and one of the VT 
virtues of the letters is that they allow us to see . \° a , *’ 1 ’ 

him in the act of cutting though the falsity and !?“* . S!!?!?? 6 ' 

pretentiousness of inferior kinds of poetry in ^ ! m 

order to make himself more vulnerable to the . °,, rS> 

demands of In's tragic vision. Or as he writes in ,u ’wing , or cv 
a letter to Guilfen (September 9, 1926): practice seems tc 

The eternal and congenial site of true poetry is love, ‘ ,U " t,c P°® J r y 

effort and renunciation .... When poetry is filled constricted. l et, 
with trumpets and garlands it turns the academy into British English “i 
a counting house. I can only tell you that 1 hate the cent’, that doesi 
organ, the tyre and the flute. I love the human voice. other languages 
The solitary human voice impoverished by love and American Fnolfc 
removed from landscapes that kill. The voice must Xh p. nn^ rf 
detach itself from the harmonies of things and from , ICt1 . at once ra 
the concert of nature in order that its single note may lems for translat 

flow. clearly an import 

Though the point Lorca is making here is of plications go far 
great importance for his own poetry, it is hard review. Even in it 
to imagine an English or American poet speak- serves to confirm 

ing quite like this. Often, to be sure, his prose best translations c 
offers the same kind of difficulties to the trans- of other modern [ 
lator as his poetry. Time after time in the let- poets - are bounc 
tere he seems to be trying out images which At the same tin 
might eventually find their place in a poem: miss this excellen 

I m in the country enjoying Nature and listen- example of mispl 
mg to the immortal crickets sharpening their trary, the picture 
httle gold blades”. Nevertheless, this is the inevitable shortco 
kind of image one has come to expect from accurate and com 
Lorca, and any sense of strain in the language is anyone to learn Si 

likely to be offset by the thought that a poet this remarkable p 
writing In English could well use a similar will have perform* 

Writing as spirituality 


image, however much the actual ^ 
might differ. ^ 

The real problem concern, mart 
pnhsnge, of prose, like theoneqaotauX 
needs in be smd nl this point Z iT* 11 
translator could hardly have b«„^ 
do heller, and that his version is 
pan, thoroughly reliable. Yet 
for the idiosyncrasies of Urea Wofif 
one is forced, as so often to cnLi 

certain forms of expression’whttiS^ 

™* n,,d "“™l in Spanish have no S 
counterpart in eontemponu, English S 
(null to say why this should be so, I 
possthlc line of argument has retSw 
suggested by Donald Davie in disajj? 
essays of Geoffrey Hill ; 

Booh- juneJJ, 1984). Reflecting on lh( 
that language cannot be innocent" Dai 
argues that this may be truer of some lama, 
than of others. If British English by nZ 
knowing”, or even “depraved", as Hill's cm 
practice seems to imply, the area available h 
authentic poetry in that language Is ineviuih 
constricted. Yet, ns Davie goes on to say J j' 
British English “cannot be in this sense in* : 
cent’, that doesn’t necessarily hold true rf Y 
other languages (Russian, Mexican Spank ' 
American English, and so on) - a posabiij 5 
which at once raises perhaps insoluble pi* ‘ 
lems for translators . . The argumeati 
clearly an important one, though its full b ' 
plications go far beyond the scope of a shut . 
review. Even in its bare essentials, however.ii • 
serves to confirm one’s feeling that eventh 
best translations of Lorca - or, for thit matte, ' 
of other modern Spanish and Latin America - 
poets - are bound to seem unsatisfactory. 

At the same time, it would be unfair todis- 
miss this excellently produced volume as an \ 
example of misplaced industry; on the c® 
trary, the picture it gives of Lorca, for all the 
inevitable shortcomings of the prose, is both •! 
accurate and compelling, and if it persuades ; 
anyone to learn Spanish in order to encounter 
this remarkable poet in his own language, it ■ 
will have performed an excellent service. 


of a “popular", “spontaneous” temperament, 
goes with a persistence and a power of empathy 
.which account, for the sheer intelligence of his 
reading qf other poets. The outstanding exam- 
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an attempt to create a corivindng poetic iden- 
° r rather, a sense of personal idently from 
which the necessary poems might follow. 

For those who know hnd admire Lorca's 

SIIAulr in l_l I .1 . 
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ics who, had found them oyer<erebral. ; 

Glass 


■ ' a , . — * iwaibia 

scarcely fulfil, the expectations aroused by the 




T • • one boUIe, tripped over my bag. 

, f ; E^ch time a nervous smile, a slight sag 

Of the shoulders, a vague look into the wild air, 

■ • T ^ 11 ^would ^corpe the broom. Behind the bar . 

• v Thfgla^s trembled, 

(J; ^e'gl^esshijiimered^ ■,.) ' ^ . 

• ‘ k X . ' Tlippta^ resembiecj ^ • ; \ 5 

’ > . ' 1 Ajeweli^r’s window, the muscular . =,* ■' l :-' : 

.,‘r _ And nervous dhlicacy of the timid. ! ; /. 

| • To be so clumsy was embarrassing. * * , • 1 , /• •• • 

; He looked down frequently for cyiimbs of glass. . . ' 

: . And wehton serving in that curious : v:’’*' * ■■'=♦.. 

; ; ;; r . Unsteady wayof his, a wretched thing; '■ *. ■; . , 

■ ' ' Ehoahous eared and fisted. Behind the bar : ’ . ’ : ' ; ' . ‘ . 

: r ’ . * The glasses trembled- ’ • 'J 

1 ; ; And dissembled . 

^ , - In the honey- 1 

Coloured light, displaying the muscular ! : v 

And nervous delicacy of money. * . 


i • 


J. M. Cocking 

st£phanemallarm£ 

Correspondance: Novembre 1897-Septembre 
1.898. 
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“I’m working a bit," Mallarmd told Valdry in 
June 1898, “but mostly at the business of grow- 
ing old.” He was then only fifty-six, but he was 
to die suddenly in the following September, 
still trying to write the long-promised last sec- 
tions of Hirodlade. He had at last sot about this 
task In May, painfully aware of the difficulty of 
reaching back to the imaginative aura of a 
poem begun in 1864. “Don’t tell anybody I’m 
working at it", he wrote to hi6 daughter, “it 
might get round to Vollard, and he thinks I’ve 
finished it.” It had been promised to Deman 
for a Potsles complies, constantly deferred; 
now it was promised to Ambroise Vollard, who 
specialized | n luxurious illustrated editions, . 
Vollard Intended to produce Un coup de d£s 
with lithographs by Odilon Redon, and Hero- 
diad<, Illustrated by Vuillard. The Coup de dis 
reached the proof stage, but according to Vol- 
lard s memoirs the printer. Didot, eventually 
threw his hand in because he thought the text 
was the work of a madman. Th e. Hirodiade 
project neyer got off the. ground, for the very 
gtwd reasoti that the poem was never finished. 
After Mallam^s death Vollard was not shown 
the incomplete drafts, but they were edited bv 
Gardner Davies in 1959. • \ 

,etters °f these Iasi 
mon Js of MaUarm^ s Ufe suggest weariness 
and, discouragement, even in the poet’s all* 
^ons to bs familiar pleasures.! The .gardert at 

to ° : rauc H in money and 
hk ageing cat Lijitb has fallen into dirty 


like to see. In the dRys when he used to escape | 
from Paris for comparatively short summers. | 
Valvins meant freedom and a place to dipa g 
in. Now that he stays from May to Novembs | 
some of the magic has gone; he writes B 1 
Leopold Dauphin that Valvins has become jest | 
the place where he lives. Even the sailing N i 
is neglected. Vollard ’s advance of 200 frasa | 
starts a gentle and mostly playful lug-of-war J 
between Mallarmd and his daughter, e«i- 
quoting details of household expenses i* | 
Valvins or Paris; money is tight. . | 

In August Mai lar md wrote terse answers to* | 
questionnaire sent to well-known writers fon [ 
feature in Lc Figaro, What whs his. ideal, *! f 
twenty7 To write. Had he achieved it? Othp* E 
must judge; “suffisamment, Je me fus | 
pour que mon humble vie gardftt un seos^A r 
last hint of what Mallarmd meant by ."wW 1 ? ? 
is in the letter he sent to acknowledge a tr«* 
latlon of excerpts from Tolstoy’s What 
The latter had been reported as ssyifl^^at**: 
found Mallarmd ’s poems quite mea nla^ 
Mallarmd’s own aesthetic creed is s^ll . ■ 
and firmly distinguished : from ToJPOf^ 
“L’instinct religieux reste un moyen 
tous de se passer de 1 ’Art, 11 le .cbntlent krj • 
embryomiaire et 1’Art n’dmane, soi pdjF; • 
que distrait de cett0 influence.” ; 

The upholding of .this partlcularfei^j 15 -^-. 
spirituality qf literature was w|iat 
saw as the meaning of his own Ufe. 0 tnen » • | 
given his life and work other m^H 1 ^’^ ' | 
writer or theorist of literature df Ids . I 
provided anything Ukb hls stimulus^ ; | 
and theorists since his day. And .one , j 

volume of ietters with & sill vivid , r 

: . . ,.,T_ a »K^> rrian ^ % 


"**■*!' .1 ■»: J T»T.v:jii xnsis? f?i f ». v 3:^ i, •, j - nvi) , , WfewPip itqp friei]ds-Mallarin 4 l ,w^yjd rtos; 

. , • . • . ' t , s ‘ ,.,! g 




the qualities that made : 

widely loved.: One furiher vqluifte wfll;^ 1 ^ - 
about a hundred letters tjiat h8ve % fte®r-. 


since the present volume was put t ^T. p ‘u e 
1979, a general index and a chronol 0 ^'^^ 
of the complete correspondence. Aw* 
Professor Austin will perhaps, 
to eojoy the tributes he has eamed jJytp^ . 
faithfulness tq an 
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Chemical complexities, physical simplicities 
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If scientific research is the “art of the soluble”, 
then physics concerns itself with the exact 
workings of simple systems, and chemistry • 
with a more approximate description of com- 
plexity. Working on a simple, usually small 
system (as in physics) does not guarantee that 
the problem remains simple, but it usually 
means that mathematics can be successfully 
applied to it. On the other hand, chemistry 
aims at creating a maximum degree of order 
with a minimum of mathematics. Hence the 
romantic appeal of chemistry, as opposed to 
the dry rationality of physics. 

As a member of the legendary Rutherford 
team at the Cavendish in Cambridge, John 
Cockcroft succeeded, in 1932 (with Ernest 
Walton), in artificially splitting a small atom, 
lithium. At about the same time, in Oxford, 
Alexander Todd discovered, by chance, how 
tomake2-beta-tetra-acetyl-D-glucopyranosyl- 
phloroglucinaldehyde, an essential step to- 
wards the synthesis of flower pigments. Cock- 
croft was, of course, a physicist, and Todd a 
chemist (and an organic chemist at that). These 
two new biographies provide some fascinating 
contrasts not only between the two sciences, 
but also between their subjects and the literary 
genre of biography. 

The two experiments mentioned above de- 
monstrate some of the differences that sepa- 
rate physics from chemistry. One is dimension- 
al (from the smallness of a nucleus to the vast- 
ness of an organic macromolecule) and the 
other |s energetic (the energy necessary to 
smash the atom is several orders of magnitude 
higher than that involved in the breaking up of 
a molecule). Energy is expensive, and high- 
energy physics is big science in both size and 
cost. It was Cockcroft who finally convinced 
Rutherford of the need to build the big 
accelerators at the Cavendish {Rutherford's 
reluctance was mainly due to the fact that they 
didn’t originate there) and this biography duti- 
fully Includes the famous picture of the 
Cockcroft-Walton accelerator, with Walton 
squeezed in an almost foetal position in the 
womb-like cabin of the machine. (No wonder 
Cockcroft’s mother, congratulating him on his 
appointment as Junior Bursar of St John's, 
hoped that the new responsibilities would take 
him "into the fresh air more instead of that 
dirty, stuffy, sunless lab” of his.) 

The big accelerators became the emblem of 
the new physics, stimulated the imagination of 
the common man and inspired the design of 
filins such as Things to Come (1936), based on 
Wells's novel. In a joint article written fbr The 
Tunes in 1933, Rutherford and Cockcroft 
could say: 

Thirty years ago the most Important researches in the 
Cavendish were carried out with sealing wax, glass 
and wire; a glimpse of the heavy electrical machlh-; 
Br Y. compressors, high yo|tage apparatus and elabo- 
rate electrical recording instruments which farm part , 
of the now Cavendish and its new offspring is 
sufficient to show how far we have moved from thpse 

days qf simplicity. , • , . 

, High-energy physics has never deased to get 
bigger, with the machines housed in huge sub- 
terranean, Piranesi-like cathedrals. Th6 latest i 
one, called LEP, now being built near the 
Franco-3 wiss border by CERN (the European : 
Organization 1 ! for .Nuclear ‘Research, with 
which Cockcroft was also associated, ; has a' 
perimeter of twenty-seven kilometres. t 
L ofri Todd’s domain of research has ! been; 
fo?ier but nb less revolutionary. As an organic 
, chemist he held to Berzelius’s definition of his 
subject as the chemistry of substances found In 
; “'Tog matter, rather than the more encyclo- 
• .pedfo one, derived from Gmelin, as the che- 
*, mlstry of th6 carbon compounds. Early in his 
rawer he was thrown* almost by chance, into 
• ®e vitamin field, by working with George Bar- 
ger at Edinbui^H.Hethen m'ovddtothei Listed 
Institute of Preventive Medicine in London to 


take up a Readership in Biochemistry, and 
there he continued his research on vitamins B1 
and E and started work on the active principle 
of cannabis (with the result that he had to 
submit twenty-five reprints of each paper to 
the Bureau of Drugs and Indecent Publica- 
tions). In 1938, at the age of thirty, he became 
Sir Samuel Hall Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Chemical Laboratories of the 
University of Manchester. Six years later he 
finally took the organic chemistry chair in 
Cambridge (after having rejected biochemis- 
try) and assumed complete authority, as head 
of department, to organize and develop the 
University Chemical Laboratory. (As he 
writes elsewhere, responsibility without power 
never appealed to him.) He took his right-hand 
man from Manchester, A. R. Gilson, to Cam- 
bridge to act as Laboratory Superintendent in 
charge of all non-academic affairs. "Between 
us I like to think that we put, jn turn , Manches- 
ter and Cambridge on the scientific map.” This 
is a bit of an overstatement. Not only does it 
overlook the outstanding work of other scien- 
tists, even chemists, in both universities, but it 
is doubtful that if Manchester and Cambridge 
were not already on the scientific map Todd 
would have agreed to go there in the first place. 

The chemistry of vitamins - how they work 
and why they are important - lies at the centre 
of his research. The work on co-enzymes in- 
cluded the synthesis of adenosine triphosphate 
(ATP), the substance which is involved in 
phosphate transfer and acts as the necessary 
reservoir of energy for, among others, muscu- 
lar activity in animals. His research on nuc- 
leosides and nucleotides led to the setting-up of 
the general structure of the nucleic adds - “the 
base on which molecular biology and modem 
genetics have developed in such spectacular 
fashion during the past quarter of a century”. 
By looking at some fundamental chemical pro- 
cesses occurring in living matter Professor Todd 
has been responsible, more, perhaps, than 
anyone else, for lifting Biochemistry from the 
state of muck chemistry to which the aphorism 
“Tierchemie ist Schmierchemie” had confined 
it. Such a distinguished career has been hon- 
oured by a Nobel .Prize, the Presidencies of the 
Royal Society and IUPAC (the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry), a 
place in the House of Lords, the Order of 
Merit, etc. 

In an attempt to make life easier for future 
historians of science, Todd has now written his 
autobiography, A Time to Remember. Sir John 
Cockcroft, who was ten years Todd’s senior, 
had a similarly celebrated life, but did not live 
to write his own memoirs. The present biogra- 
phy, Cockcroft and the Atom, written with the 
full co-operation of Lady Cockcroft, is a joint 
effort by Professor T. E. Allibone, a former 
colleague of Cockroft, and Guy Hartcup; the 
historian of military science. This is the more 
readable and illuminating of the two books. 

One of the problems of A Time to Remember 
resides in the ambiguity of its potential read- 
ership. It is far too technical to aim for the 
general public and it is too short of detail to 
interest the specialist, who is constantly re- 
ferred to the chemical literature for further in- 
formation. There is, alas, more excitement in a 
sing le scientific paper of Todd’s than jn;the 
whole of this book- Occasionally it flickers, to 
life, for example, whenever R. B. Woodward 
(“one of those very rare people who possessed 
that elusive quali ty of genius, and was certainly 
the greatest organic chemist of his generation, 
and possibly of this century") enters the scene. 
I wish there wire Inore about hirii. The. best 
pari of the book comes In the six appendixes 
which Teprint in extract form the five 
- Anniversary Addresses. to the. Royal: Society 
and the Presidential Address; to the British 
Association fbr the Advancement of Science. 
There is precious little insight into the work- 
ings of a great mind, We are told that Todd hns 
been everywhere, from Brazil to Malaysia 
(where he endured tropical storms and narrow- 
ly. escaped being" ambushed, by banditsV and 
Australia, from Nkrumch’s Ohana fo Venc* 
zuela, but he is predictable in a condescending 
and aloof British way in his comments about 
the natives -Moscow was "drab and w.^a 
rather oppressive atmosphere"; in Indie he 

.* riches" and' fodnd Comical the girl iUW6nW 
riding bicycles in their Islamic garb; Trinida- 


dians laugh a lot and in Papua-New Guinea 
people still go about stripped down to their 
blue, white and red paint; the Spain of Franco 
was inevitably a bnnana monarchy of tin sol- 
diers. On meeting Indira Gandhi at her father's 
house in 1953 he found her very impressive and 
“from that day onwards [he] never hnd much 
doubt about who would succeed Nehru when 
the time came”. It is, thus, hard to believe that 
his foresight did not seem to apply to hts own 
successes - a mere two months before winning 
the Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1957, when 
toasted at Berkeley by Wendell Stanley and 
told to remember the toast in December (when 
the Nobel Prizes are announced) he confesses 
that he had not a clue of what it meant. The 
Presidency of the Royal Society also, he 
claims, came to him as a complete surprise. 

Cockcroft also travelled everywhere, but his 
trips were embellished by aesthetic pleasures: 
stopping in Beirut, on the way to Australia, to 
see Baalbek, foregoing some official opening 
in Italy to make a detour to Ravennn,- with 
Fermi, to admire the Byzantine relics, gazing 
in wonderment at the Taj Mahal (“I could have 
stayed and looked at it indefinitely - the beauty 
was in the exterior and in the setting”). He 
loved to poke around old buildings nnd had a 
deep appreciation of architecture. It is thus no 
coincidence that he spent the best of his life 
creating new institutions or looking after old 
ones, since they both allowed him lo indulge in 
his passion for building. As Junior Bursar of St 
John’s he delighted in the opportunity to re- 
store the old buildings or construct new addi- 
tions to the College. Later, during the War. he 
became the prime force behind Chalk River, 
the Canadian laboratory for the production of 
plutonium in a reactor. When Britain finally 
decided lo become a nuclear power, Cockcroft 
was invited, by common assent of his peers, to 
take charge of research and development: the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
(AERE) at Harwell, and its offsprings were 
the result. 

For Sir Nevill Mott, Cockcroft's greatest 
achievement and real claim to fame lay not in 
the fundamental research in the 1930s (for 
which he was awarded, jointly with Walton, 
the Nobel Prize for Physics itt 1951). but in the 
development and utilization of atomic energy. 
Despite his reserve and shyness, his habit of 
sitting silent through meetings, he was a very 
efficient organizer and usually got tilings done 
very quickly. Supporting Cockcroft’s nomina- 
tion fbr the directorship of the atomic energy 
programme, Chadwick (the discoverer of the 
neutron) could write: "ills temper is so equable 
and his patience and persistence so inex- 
haustible that we can putin lively and relatively 
irresponsible men who have the real feeling for 
research without fear of upsetting the ba- 
lance”. He made the AERE, as he had made' 
Chalk River before that , a happy organization. 
Soon he was the subject of affectionate car- 
toons and was dubbed the “atom-chief” in the 
popular press. To many he also became a living 
symbol of international scientific co-operation, 
drawing applause, despite his conservative 
views and outlook, from some unexpected 
quarters, such as the Dally Worker. “Whatever 
magnificent developments are seen in the next 
. ten years, whatever contribution Britain and 
her scientist* are able .to make to the world 
pool of knowledge and skill, a' large share of 
the credit must go to this calm and unassuming 
man. ... He is neither the dome headed ’mad 
scientist’ of Edwardian fiction, nor the power 
obsessed ‘new man’ of recent fiction.” Cock- 
croft and the Atom , besides giving us a very 
vivid and sympathetic portrait of the man; 
reads also as a good short , history of nuclear 
energy in Britain (inevitably drawing gener- 
ously from Marfenret Growing’s Independence 
and Deterrent, Britain and Atomic, Energy 
. 1945-1952). ; ‘ ' 

Cockcroft’s involvement in Britain's nuclear 
programme robbed him of the 1 opportunity of 
pursuing a university career (he held, during 
1939-46, the Jacksonian Professorship of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, but “delivered riot a single lec- 
ture, a record probably unequalled even by the 
.! 18th century! professors”, as he himself ac- 
. knovyledged). Tpdd, despite an active enghge- 
. men! in science politics (at one time lie almost 
became Minister of State for Science under 
> Doiiglhs Home) always remained an academic. 
. The crucial role played by science during the 


war led the politicians to believe that it could 
be equally valuable in peace, and thus two 
advisory bodies were created, both chaired by 
Sir Henry Tizard ~ the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy ( ACSP) to look at civil science 
and technology, and the Defence Research 
Policy Committee (DRPC) to deal with de- 
fence matters. On Tizard’s retirement in 1952, 
Cockcroft succeeded him as chairman of 
DRPC and Todd as chairman of ACSP (on 
whose Council Cockcroft also sat). Their paths 
would cross again. The new faith in science and 
technology as conveyors of “prosperity for all" 
meant that something had also to be done in 
science education. A new school, modelled on 
the MIT or the Continental Technische Hoch- 
schulen was envisaged. There was also a con- 
sensus that such an institution should be a 
national memorial to Sir Winston Churchill, 
who in 1949 had addressed a conference at the 
MIT on “The 20th Century, its Promise and its 
Realisation”. Largely at Todd's instigation, 
the creation of a new Cambridge college - 
Churchill College - was favoured over a com- 
pletely separate technological institute. It is 
reported in Cockcroft and the Atom that Chur- 
chill was “rather disappointed that the college 
would not resemble the MIT as closely as he 
would have liked and that it was to be built in 
Cambridge rather thnn Oxford”. Todd had 
been so closely involved and done so much for 
the creation of the new college (even choosing 
its motto, “Forward") that he was the obvious 
candidate for the Mastership, but after the in- 
tervention of Harold Macmillan, the Trustees 
appointed Cockcroft, then about to retire from 
the Atomic Energy Authority. Cockcroft’s old 
dream of returning lo his alma mater was final- 
ly realized; Todd avoided "the hectic days fol- 
lowing the launching of the Churchill College 
appeal” by going off to Singapore and Hong- 
kong. 

Cockcroft was determined to make the new 
college a place “where senior and junior, sci- 
ence and arts, were continually mixing", thus 
providing a “general education for students as 
well as the continual re-education of Fellows”. 
According to George Steiner, it became “a place 
where the arts were not only welcomed but 
spoilt”. 

One of the pleasures of Cockcroft and the 
Atom lies in the excellent selection of photo- 
graphs (there are no photographs or indices in 
A Time lo Remember), many of them of aes- 
thetic merit. And what better epitaph than the 
Picture Post photograph of Sir John, striding 
along. the Ridgeway? He is shown back to 
' camera, silhouetted against the twilight, as if 
resolutely faqing the undiscovered country. 

Mould's Medical Anecdotes (147pp. Bristol: 

. Adam Hilger. £9.95. 0 85274 762 4) is a 
collection of anecdotes^ humorous or bizarre, 
gathered by Dick Mould in the course of his 
more serious woTk as a lecturer on behalf of the 

• International Atomic Agency and the World 
Health Organization. It includes entries en- 

: titled “Ivan the Terrible’s Skeleton”, "The 

• 'Deceased' Left Funetpl Swearing”, “Morbid- 
ity in Assistants at Surgical Operations” 
and “Curing Piles with Petrol”. 
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Sir, - Sir Ernst Gombrich, in his reply (July 13) 
to my letter of July 6, still claims that Freud's 
private opinion of much modern art resembled 
those subsequently proclaimed by Nazi theor- 
ists of degenerate art. I maintain that his inter- 
pretation is in error; and the situation is in- 
terestingly more complex than I originally 
thought. 

Gombrich and S. S. Prawer (Letters, July 
13) both refer to two letters quoted by Gom- 
brich in Tributes. The letter to which Gom- 
brich’s “here of all places ... an anticipation” 
refers is a letter from Freud to Abraham in 
respect of which Gombrich thinks that I am 
mistaken in seeing Freud as anything other 
than “angry and in deadly earnest”, r take this 
letter, as I have said, to be a chain of jokes, the 
intended "victim" of which is Abraham's 
amour propre , rather than any Expressionist 
art or artists. (“The artist says he saw you like 
that" is surely a joke. Again, the invoking of 
Adler’s theories against the artist can hardly be 
more than a mock condemnation, given 
Freud’s relation to Adler at the time; “his 
theories .. . . have very little to do with 
psychoanalysis, which they were designed to 
replace.”) Abraham’s reply, at any rate, is ex- 
plicit: "I still have to thank you . . . for the 
humorous lines to which you were inspired by 
my portrait" (Abraham to Freud, January 
1923). Admittedly, when a joke has to be 
pointed out, there is room for doubt, but that 
doubt is not about whether the letter is precur- 
sory or not to the ideas of the Third Reich. 

The other letter, to which Gombrich ’s “here 
of all places” is not directly attached, and 
which Gombrich takes to be the milder in tone, 
is a letter to Pfister. and it is here that Gom- 
brich may be closer to the truth. But first there 
is some clearing up to be done. Gombrich 
claims that Freud wrote “that these 'madmen' 
had no right to call themselves artists”. The 
original letter says: "In private life I have no 
patience at ail with fools (Narren). ... But 
after all, you yourself say clearly and exhaus- 
tively what these people lack in order to be able 
fo claim the name qf artist.," Now there is no 
doubt- tha^Fj'etid wajtted certain people to be ■ 
‘‘artists" rather than artists, and that this ap- 
plied to a whole range of people from the pain- 
ter in Abraham’s case (Tihaniy) to Hermann 
Bahr and Hugo yon Hofmannsthal. But always 
• ^reudts criterion for such judgirtente Was lack 
of. artistic skill, and never _ mental illness or 
. moral degeneracy. What was important for 
Freud ini artistic work was the ability to repre- 
sent conflict in such a way as to jiide, and 
deflect attention from, ,its. unpieasurable 
effects. Such a. concern is present in Poster’s 
book on Expressionism. However, in allowing 
this interest to dominate bis reply to Pfister; 
Preiid seems. to hate failed to notice, and cer- 
.tafoly to comment on, the existence in Pflster’s 
work of something graver. For, mixed in with 
Pflster’s. persistent applications of psycho^ 
analysis; there are philosophical world-views 
that have really nothing t.o do with psycho- 
analysis, arid ! Which are quite antithetical 
'to it - whilst being quite consistent with Nazi, 
theories not only of art but also of society, 
pfister took !it that the direction "of the treat- 
ment Should be Subordinated to ethical princi- 
ples which originate externally td tile psycho- 
■’ analytical situation, and those perspectives 
whlph' he Wished fo jmpose on psychoanalysis 
pd. Attempted to develop fairly systematically . 
mb) a totalitarian phUosb'phical theory.baM : 

; bn religious Ideals, in which -weakness was to. 
jM expeUed on behalf of strength. Fiiud had • 

protested about ; Pflster’s philosophy three 
months before the, letter quoted by Gombriqh 
was writ ten (a protest which Pfister had found 
incomprehensible); sbperhaps. Freud thought ', 
hls plece said. Many ,of. thb. letters from Fteud 
■.to Pfister are uhobfrinjfole, but certainly by 
l927,Pfister,was clearly .aware of the' diverg- 
ences beliveeh the twd of them: “(cannot have 
tblngs out.with you on religion, since you com- . 
pletefy reject the philosophy; yobrMfey of fudg- 
ing art is completely different from mine. , . i 
I ; think totally differently .liere^ (Pfister td> 
FVeUd; November 1927). Pfister is here com- 
: menting ou Freud’s public and private opinion 
of his Ideals, from } which followed the separ- 
ation of. theif views bn even modem art. 
v In detecting totalitarian tendencies, ;Gom- 
brich’s instincts are right; but these tendencies 


are to be found in Pfister and not in Freud. By 
not differentiating sufficiently between the 
two, Gombrich has displaced on to Freud opin- 
ions that properly belong elsewhere. The con- 
solations that Pfister sought in philosophy led 
him to temper psychoanalysis with ideals - 
ideals that were criticized by Freud, openly and 
in private (mildly in 1913, but) with increases 
force from the mid-192Gs. Professor Prawer 
cites Thomas Mann as believing that Freud did 
not misuse psychoanalysis: in fact, Mann's 
claim was not this at all, but - as reported by 
Gombrich in Tributes - that psychoanalysis 
“clearly resists” any attempt to subordinate it 
to reactionary purposes. Pfister was shocked 
by the rise of the Nazis , but his philosophy does 
not resist incorporation into a totalitarian 
world-view; psychoanalysis does, and so do 
Freud’s opinions on art. 

B. BURGOYNE. 

5 Stanmore Road. London N1S. 

'Poor Penelope' 

Sir, - In his review of Sylvia Freedman’s Poor 
Penelope (July 20) S. Schoenbaum writes thus 
of Sir Philip Sidney: 

Dying at Zutphen after giving a poor soldier his only 
bottle, Sidney recalled the youthful vanity in which 
he had taken guilty delight: “It was my Lady Rich." 

Ttoo very dubious stories are here conflated. 
Sidney died at Arnhem nearly four weeks after 
being wounded at Zutphen. The story of his 
sharing a water bottle (not by any means neces- 
sarily his only one) with a dying soldier comes 
from Fulke GreviUe, who was not present, 
writing over twenty years later. The allusion to 
his guilty recollection of Lady Rich comes from 
an even more doubtful document, a pious 
account of Sidney's death by a clergyman, also 
apparently written long after the event. The 
allusion to Lady Rich occurs in one only of the 
two manuscripts, and is unlikely to reflect any- 
thing more than a posthumous legend. Schoen- 
baum's description of Penelope Rich as Sid- 
ney’s “inamorata" suggests that even modern 
scholars long to believe in such legends. 
KATHERINE DUNCAN-JONES. ' ' 

Somerville College, Oxford. . t 

The Kensington Rune 
Stone 

sir,;- Thb review by Hilda Davidson of 77ie 
Vikings in History by F. Donald Logan (July 6). 
refers to “many earnest or mischievous 
attempts to establish the Viking presence ip 
North America”, and gives Us one Instance the 
“well-executed but now discredited forgeries 
of runes.on the Kensington Stone',’. ' . 

There is a strongsentiment in Minnesota in' 
favour of the authenticity of the Kensington 
Rune Stone, which was found by a Swedish- 
Americari farmer near Alexandria, Minnes- 
ota, in the late 1890s. It is true that the opinion 
of scholars generally, based largely on linguis- 
tic analyses, was until recently that the carvings 
on the stone are of modem rather than ancient 
origin. Also, the Encyclopaedia Britannica , 
15thEditipn, says, “it has been proved to be a 
forgety", 

The unequivocal charges of forgery are 
apparently , based on studies reported in 1968. 
None of those studies,, however, gave any real 
evidence of fraud, but reported the. opinions of 
the investigators, premised 6n their assumpr. 

• tions about Jhe language of the runic carvings, 

A repott of a study published Inl?g2by Robert 

■ A\Hwj Jr.TrOfessor Emeritus.' Cornell pni-' 

versify, a specialist in Romance and general ■ 
linguistics, presents a good case for the authen- : 

*. of foe' carvings ^ Rune- 

Stone b Genuine, Hornbeam Press, Coluiribia,* 

■ South ; Carolina 292Q6); Professor .Hall ;also 
concentrated on the linguistic. inspects Of the 

: tpnsidere his 'conclusion highly prab- : ■ 

able; bqt,. like previous investigators, he does 
not clpim absolute proof for. it. ; - / . ■ : , i 

, 3f is inebireci tb. say. thm the; beleaguered : 

. Kensington Rtine Stone has been ^proved to 
be a forgery”: 

GLENN CRntON. j ’ ' ; !■ " . 

• 1802 Ford Parkway. St Paiil, Minnesota 55116] 


Editing Yeats 


Sir, - Warwick Gould’s review of The Poems 
of W. B. Yeats : A New Edition and Editing 
Yeats's Poems (June 29) is correct on the fol- 
lowing matters. As Denis Donoghuc first 
noted ( THES , June 8), “the" was omitted from 
the first line of “A Bronze Head” - correctly 
“at right of the entrance” - though I do not 
know how Gould can call such an error “hub- 
ristic”. The other textual misprint cited by 
Donoghue in his letter (July 20) was first called 
to my attention by George Bornstein: in “Six- 
teen Dead Men", the proper reading is “is their 
logic". As Gould suggests, the missing portion 
of “The Living Beauty", discovered by Christ- 
opher Ricks (Sunday Times, May 20), appears 
correctly in the American edition, published 
several months earlier than the English. I have 
been informed by Macmillan, London, that 
they are inserting cancel pages for that mistake 
and two other printer’s errors unique to the 
English edition (in “The Tower", noted by 
Donoghue, and in “The Wanderings of 
Oisin”). Gould offers a better source for the 
story “Hudden, Dudden and Donald O'Ne- 
ary" , and he has uncovered why Mrs Yeats and 
Thomas Mark discussed a deleted “gnat" in "A 
Nativity". His complaint that I once misquote 
Mrs Yeats is valid: her “POEMS" was ren- 
dered u Poems". And his discovery of “A note 
(and a wrong one)" apparently refers to a 
transposition of Decius’ death date from 25 1 to 
215. 

I am afraid, however, that apart from these 
addenda Gould's review is plagued by mis- 
statements, distortions of what I wrote, and 
factual errors. As my space is limited, let me 
offer just three examples: 

1. He writes that “Following a hunch, Fin- 
neran prints some refrains in italics and some in 
Roman . . .". My “hunch" was in fact Yeats's 
final typescripts for the poems in question, 
many of which he dated and marked "correct”. 

2. Commenting on the inclusion of play 
lyrics in the Additional Poems, he calls my 
statement that “Yeats does not seem to have 
formulated a consistent policy on the matter” 
“incomprehensibly, false". The prior sentences 
in Editing Yeats's Poeins noted that Yeats reg- 
ularly published such songs as separate poems, 
either in a journal or in a collection of verse, 
with only a few of these surviving through the 
Collected Poems. As an example I cited - and 
dte again - ‘The Well and the Tree”, from At 
the.. Hawk's Wrf/, printed only in the 1916 
Responsibilities. 

3. He' has It that “Mrs Yeats tried to preserve 
the integrity of ‘New Poems’ and ‘Last Poems’ 
by including ’Three Songs to the Same Tunc’ in 


one and Three Marching Songs’ intheotW 
llus is simply - even incomprehSf- 
wrong. “Three Songs to the SaS^* 
not included in New Poems , because ^ 
been published three years earlier In IS 
Moon in March ; nor is there evid^ S! 
Yeats wanted it there. In Gould’s S 
text, Poems ( 1949), it appears in “Froravjpd 
Moon in March”’. Moreover, YeatsdJvS 
garded “Three Marching Songs 1 ’ asa 
ment for the earlier poem: in his copy 
Moon in March he not only heavily revkedk 
ink “Three Songs to the Same Tune” but jk 
drafted n note explaining that “I publishaj, 
first confused version of these songs 
years ago. 1 hope they are now clear Aperfm. 
singable.” All of this is explained in fiZ 
Yeats's Poems. ” 

It would be easy enough, I regret to say t> 
continue in this vein. Readers interested a 
further detail need only contra&t my arguments 
in Editing Yeats's Poems with Gould’s put 
entation of them. I turn now to the domina 
motif of his argument, the order of the poem 
Gould calls the 1933 Collected Poems a“ito 
gap venture" and a “pot-boiler", terms wild 
might surprise both Yeats and his publishers 
the volume was reissued five times in Yeart 
lifetime. Moreover, in a conversation on hn 
22, 1937, Yeats and Harold Macmillan derided 
on an expanded edition “in about two yen' 
time”. Gould believes that Yeats agreed to At 
plan of that volume only for potential profir 
that, in other words, he had no qualms about 
offering his life’s work to the largest possibfe 
audience in an inferior arrangement. Altboqfi 
he admits that Yeats’s acceptance of that fa- 
mat was “unequivocal" (Yeats wrote Tib 
delighted with your suggestion to put loiij 
poems in a section at the end"), Gould jcmt- 
how knows that Yeats “[njever thought ofa- 
tending this decision" to the Edition de Lot. 

He dismisses the Scribner Edition by calling 
it an “American collectors’ edition”. YeiisMt 
the Edition de Luxe nn “English collecuns’ 
edition”? In 1936 Scribner's planned to sell IS 
sets at $70-80 for seven or eight volumes; h 
1939 Macmillan advertised 350 sets at IS 
guineas for eleven volumes. BQth edltics 
were to Include Yeats’s major works. 0* 
c November 9, 1936, Yeats told his agent tint 
“the list of contents I propose to send toScriV 
ncr is exactly the same as that which I havesetf 
to Messrs. Macmillan, though slightly dlffewi 
in form”, “form" doubtless referring to the 
that Macmilinh already had much of the matt- 
rial in proof wherens Scribner’s did not. Is* 
letter of October 13, 1937, Yeats asked Mu- 
miilan "to delay Vol IV of Edition de 
until I can get proofs of the similar edllio* 
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Letters 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


The introduction to the new edition of Lem- 
£ icttonar y was written: by, 


Peter Ackroyd’s biography or T. S. EHot will bo published shortly. 

Brian Aldbs’s novels Include flelllconia Summer, 1983. 

A. M. Allchin is a canon residentiary of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Reyner Bonham is the author pf Scenes in America Deserta, 1983. 

Julian Barnes’s novel, Flaubert's Parrot, will lie published In the autumn. 

Sarah Bradford’s biography. Princess Grace, was published earlier this year. 

Jorge Calado is Professor of Physical Chemistry at Cornell University. 

J. M. Cocking is Emeritus Professor at King’s College, London. 

Elisabeth Croll is a Visiting Fellow at the Institute Of Social Studies at the Hague. 1 
Robin Evans is a lecturer at the Architectural Association, London. • • 

Gavin Ewart's most recent collection of poems, More Uulc Ones , wns published last year; 

Sheridan GIDey is senior lecturer In Theology at the University of Durham. : . ■’ ' . 

a “ lh0r ° f E, ; ,M Py ^l blflon: MM'™! Moorcock and the \ 

Keith Hanley , is a lecturer In English Literature at the University of Uncaster . ; 

Richard Hards wrote on.Asian affairs for The Ttmes Ucm 1950 to 1983. . : V /-/V-S.' 

R^Harriss^oStrecembook’T^ LanguageMyth, was published in 1981. 

Christopher HUchetu Is Washington columnist For the Nation. „ 

Erfc Korn Is an antiquarian bookseller in London. ; • -v . ,v ‘ : S: ; 

^ Gardiner Professor of Music at the University of Glasgow! • ■ V'- V J‘- 

.lain McGilchdst i* the author pf Against OUicistrf. 1982. . ' .. . 7 • /; j-: 

A'. J, Mbmis’s Medieval Theory of A uthqrshfp was published last year. :■ 

coUcc !*° n Pf poems, Raz Qr blades and Pencils, was published I.eiHer-^; ./ 
atherine Peitra 1S a lecturer in English at Somerville ColJege. Oxford. •. .. 4 : s f. 1 1.$\ 

^ V l rSiQn of . Dante’s Inferno was published last ycar. in a limited edition. V • j 
wuu S , E L Qn C ° l,Bge LJbrarian and ^Per of the College Collections. * I. ' . 

f L V? 1 '*' C ,Uthqr of Tef r°r and Repression h t Revolutionary Marseilles, 1973. \v- ^ 

Selected Writings, appeared last year. . . ? • 

° f pocm \ S,,0rt Wmr. whs published in 1983. . Tv 

^ t P ^ fe ^ r ° f Ut * ra&rt at the Univereity of Essex, 

u”' CW and. Nation; England 1850-1914 was published last year 
inClU ' e mracl <? *»d the Medieval Mind, 1982. • 

■ ^ novel, Russian Service , was broadcast jn an adaptation, by the BBC 



Scribner is printing in America". Indeed, had 
the two editions been published at approx- 
imately the same time, the American would 
have seemed the more “canonical”, as Yeats 
wrote for it alone three important essays, in- 
cluding an “Introduction ’’ (published after his 
death as “A General Introduction for my 

Work"). . _ 

Gould further argues against the Scribner 
Edition because Harold Macmillan suggested 
It should follow the Collected Poems and re- 
fused to let Scribner's have proofs of the Edi- 
tion de Luxe. But even in the passage that he 
quotes, Macmillan reminds Yeats that the Col- 
lected Poems contains “the latest text". He 
does not quote Macmillan’s statement that 
they will withhold the proofs only “if Mr. Yeats 
does not mind" or his concern to know Yeats's 
views. Since the Edition de Luxe had then 
languished for six years, if Yeats had insisted 
on having proofs sent to Scribner’s, it is likely 
that Macmillan would have complied. 

Furthermore, there was nothing to prevent 
Yeats from telling Scribner’s to print his poems 
in any order he preferred. In discrediting the 
Scribner Edition, Gould again falls into mis- 
statement. He writes, “After Yeats's death the 
Dublin Edition poems were provisionally re- 
ordered into chronological arrangement, prob- 
ably at Mrs Yeats’s initiative." Should Gould 
study the original materials in the Scribner 
Archive in Austin, he will discover this is not 
true. He complains that “Finneran remarks 
that these Texas materials support his view that 
Yeats preferred the CP ordering but offers no 
evidence, and there are no ‘directions for 
arrangement’ in the archive". My remark 
about the ‘Texas materials" was made in the 
same paragraph of The Poems in which I ex- 
plained that the Scribner Archive had become 
accessible too late for citation in Editing 
Yeats's Poems and referred interested readers 
. loan essny forthcoming in the 1984 issue of the 
Cornell University Press Yeats; An annual of 
. critical and textual studies (not to be confused 
with the Macmillan, London, Yeats Annual). 
Had Gould requested an advance copy, he 
. would have had his evidence.' His phrase "direc- 
tions for arrangement” apparently comes from 
’ some preliminary notes on the Archive that I 
sent him and other interested parties In May 
1983 (though I had not authorized quotation 
from them). However, there is incontroverti- 
ble evidence at Texas and elsewhere that Scrib- 
ner's were following Yeats’s instructions in 
using the order of the Collected Poems. 

Yeats had every reason to believe that the 
Scribner Edition would be published in the 
spring of 1938. Would he then have allowed 
Macmillan to print his poems in a different 
arrangement before his death in 1939? 

Gould doubtless thinks so, because in his 
1 limited vision only the Edition de Luxe Is 
“canonical". In so arguing he- relies heavily on 
Mrs Yeats's preference for the Edition de Luxe 
format. Now although I object in the strongest 
possible way to his suggestion that I hold Mrs 
Yeats in “ill-concealed contempt”, I do think it 
■ is possible to question her authority in textual 
1 matters, particularly given the following facts: 

. 1) on April 13, 1939, she suggested an extra 

- volume for the Edition de Luxe r to include 
' many items which Yeats had not selected for 

publication therein;.2) on April 17, 1939, she 

- wrote that she did not kqow what to dp about 
“Three Songs to (he Samei Tune" until she had 
iConsulted with “various poets”; 3) on June 4, 

; 1939, sh£ agreed to Mark’s suggestion to rear- 
V . tange Last Poems : “Certainly put ‘Under Ben 
* : Bulben’ at the end of the volume. Its present 
position .was WBY’s, but I.,t[h]ink now it 
should undoubtedly be at the end as you sug- 
gest"; 4) on. c June 22, 1939, she admitted 
uncertainty about “The Choiee" and suggested 
>t be pfinted both as ^separate poem and as the 
seventh stanzs of “Cqole and BaUylee,l931"; 
5) sorhe. time" after 1949 she assured several 
scholars, including Rqsseji K, Aldpa<?h, co-edi- 
foro( VarlorufiiPoems, ih&tPOems (1949) was 
correctly arranged, though she can hardly havi 
forgotten the reordering pi Last Poeins\_6) \n 
1956 she. informed Hugh Kenner that Last 
roetns was W in the proper order, Given this 
. record, dnp cannot simply assurne .tHat she was 
\ . Rowing Yeats’s wishes in ordering the 1949 
Poems. ;^he documentary . evidence suggests 

iv;,.otheiwite;^v.-'^ ;v;. 

SR ’ essential facta are these: ';>) the most 
l ; ;«^piieherisiveeditioriofYeatS k 8 poetfypyb- 


listed in his lifetime is divided into “Lyrical" 
and “Narrative and Dramatic"; 2) the only 
recorded statement by Yeats on the topic ex- 
presses “delight" with that arrangement; 3) the 
most comprehensive edition of his verse 
planned by Yeats for which he submitted copy 
uses the Collected Poems format. To prefer the 
opinions of Mrs Yeats and others over these 
demonstrable frets is not sound editorial 
procedure. 

Throughout his review, Gould expresses 
misgivings about the editorial policy for the 
Collected Edition of the Works of W. B. 
Yeats. Years ago he pressed the same argu- 
ments upon the general editors, George Mills 
Harper and myself. He did not convince us 
then; nor has he convinced us now. Yet he 
continues under our direction to edit a volume 
in the series and to have a one-third share in 
another. One can therefore only wonder where 
his commitment to the editorial principles out- 
lined in his review begins, and where it ends. 
RICHARD J. FINNERAN. 

Department of English, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70118. 

Dating 'The Shrew' 

Sir, - 1 was interested to see (Letters, July 20) 
how the general editor of the Oxford 
Shakespeare has redated Othello by some six 
months, between the limits of October 1603 
and November 1604. By the same method of 
termini endorsed by modern scholarship (here, 
the Cambridge Beaumont and Fletcher, volsiv 
and v) we can redate The Taming of the Shrew 
by over twelve years, to the same period. 

That play has a terminus ad quern in 1609, 
the date of its first known mention. It also 
provoked a reply called The Woman's Prize or 
The Tamer Tamed by John Fletcher (b 1579) 
and “composed early in his career” (op cit, iv, 
1979, p3), though not earlier than 1605 (“siege 
of Ostend", I.iii). The Shrew's terminus a quo 
is its description (Ind.I.BOf) of a play in which 
Soto, a farmer's eldest son, woos a gentle- 
woman. This, if it was not Fletcher's Women 
Pleas’d “as we have it, was clearly another 
versipn of it’’ (v, 1982, p444). But no version 
could well be earlier than cl603, on current 
Fletcher chronology. So these termini, and 
their links between Shakespeare and his future 
collaborator, and eommon-sefise inference ab- 
out topicality, all propose cl604 for The Shrew) 
and so does the Cambridge editor of Women 
Pleas'd (loc cit). 

This completely contradicts m6st modem 
editions of The Shrew , including both Oxford 
and Cambridge. They opt for 1593 or even 
earlier. For that period, however, they offer no 
•such dating evidence, and indeed no hard evi- 
dence at all. 

ERIC SAMS. 

32 Arundel Avenue, Sanderatead; Surrey. 


dissertations deal with such concerns. 

The seven textual items are: D585 Clayton. 
D640 Guffey, D675 Legouis, D686 Aboyade, 
D737 Atkins, D751 Edwards and D772 Patter- 
son. (I am excluding earlier entries incorpor- 
ated in these items.) Of the seven Clayton, 
Aboyade and Atkins arc concerned with the 
famous glew, hue, dew crux in “To his Coy 
Mistress” and support, explicitly or implicitly, 
my text and textual note. Guffey's work is a 
concordance; Legouis's article a review dis- 
paraging (without much evidence) the author- 
ity of the Bodley MS (Eng poet d49) as used in 
Elizabeth Story Donno’s edition; and 
Edwards's “New Texts of Marvell’s Satires, II” 
an account of variant readings in MSS in the 
Duke of Portland’s collection for which he 
does not attempt to claim any textual author- 
ity. (Among the poems is “Britannia and Ravv- 
leigh”, certainly not by Marvell.) We are left 
with Annabel Patterson's Marvell and the Civic 
Crown, which argues at length for the inclusion 
of the second and third "Advices to a Painter” 
in the canon, a position I share. 

The best work on Marvell is as distinguished 
as that on much greater English poets, yet we 
still may regret the deal of sack and the half- 
pennyworth of bread in the mesmerizing multi- 
plication of ever-new interpretations of a hnlf- 
dozen lyrics while textual research is neg- 
lected. Nevertheless, we must remember that 
for most of the poems there arc only two wit- 
nesses with any pretence to authority: Miscel- 
laneous Poems (1681) and “Popple" (Bodley 
Eng poet d49). A contemporary edition must, 

' perforce, rely on these, with additional help 
from the few poems published in Marvell's 
lifetime. 

Had Warren Chemaik’s challenging re-ex- 
amination of editorial marks in the Bodley MS 
appeared before my edition was republished 
(The Poet's Time, Cambridge, 1983). I would 
have taken It into account. It is the first de- 
tailed study of the Popple MS and will inevit- 
ably lead to a re-examination of the canon and 
text of the satires. 

As to Mr Nokes’s comment that my “re- 
peated praise" for Marvell’s poise in present- 
ing Cromwell and Charles I in “An Horatian 
Ode" reminds him of Horace Walpole’s 
observation on “Pope’s proud boast of Eras- 
mlan neutrality" as an “honest mean [that] was 
alternate time-servlrig", I can only admit that 
the question was and is a real one. Fifty years 
before Walpole Dryden was attacking Marvell 
as a Marprelate and Samuel Parker and others 
of his ilk wire charging him with the shiftiness 
and expediency which they themselves grossly 
exemplified. Here I would cdnclude by saying 
that if John Klause’s The Unfortunate Fall: 
Theodicy and the moral imagination of Andrew 
Marvell (Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1983) 
had appeared while the Dent edition was still in 
my hands, l would have taken a more discrimi- 
nating approach to (he moral and theological 
issues that may lie beneath the over-celebrated 
and over-commented paradoxes, ambiguities, 
enigmas and contradictions that have been a 
staple for Marvellians (myself included) for far 
too long. 

GEORGE DEFOREST LORD. 

Department of English, Yale University, New 
Hawn, Connecticut. 


Andrew Marvell 

Sir, - David Nokes’s review (June 1) of my 
edition of Andrew Marvell’s Complete Poetry 
expresses surprise that despite the publication 
of 324 books and articles on Marvell in the 
decade that followed its first appearance in 
1968 1 have made no textual revisions. Except 

for a note in the Dent editiori acknowledging ■ j t- • 

the continuing disagreements about the au- Dryden and the CDIC 
thenticity of the second and third “ Advices to a 
Tatota’’ and. persuasive clalmB ^to the canon* 
ildty of -“Tom May’s Death”, I have changed 
nothing in the text but a few misprints. As Mr 
Nokes says, “Apparently those 30Q works of 
scholarship failed to. r provide [LOrdj with a 
si ngle conclusive reason for altering a word or a 

date." 1 _ : , 

Even a cursory gfrnce at Dap S. Collins s 
informative, thorough and diligently fair 
Andrew Marvell: A Reference Guide (Boston: 

. G. K. Hall, 1981), which lists year by year and 
describes in , detail everything, published on 
, MarVeU between 1641 andT978(ahd referred 
toiin my bibliographical note), might have 

greatly reducedNokes's surprise. According to 

' Coiliiis, there are 804 books apd articled on 
MarVell : and eighty-eight .dissertations. Of 
these 892 items, mofe than p .third of which 
, ! appeared in die decade 1968-78. very few eVcn 
' r touch on questions of c^non apd text. In. the 

(W ^ -Pf™'!- 

; i ; pM*«,hiiwwoiild h«ve ; b«n 


Poem, truly such”, since Sir Richard Black- 
more's Prince Arthur had appeared in 1695, 
with an attack on Dryden. My own Pcdnnlick 
Reflexions go no farther than that. 

EARL MINER. 

Department of English, Princeton University, 
McCosh 22, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Hobbes's 'De Cive' 

Sir, - In his review (July 6) of Howard 
Warrender’s new editions of the Latin and 
English versions of Hobbes’s De Cive, Blair 
Worden wonders about the importance of 
variations in the texts to other than “full-time 
Hobbists". I think I have escaped from that 
category and so venture to offer my views. 

Some of the textual variations of the English 
from the Latin, notably for example in the 
author’s “Preface", are clearly mistranslations 
(on this point seeT. Magri’s Italian translation 
of De Cive , Rome, 1979). There are other 
oddities about the English translation. First, it 
was published by the Royalist publisher 
Richard Royston rather than by Hobbes’s 
usual publisher, Andrew Crboke. Second, il 
contains three illustrative plates, one at the 
beginning of each section of the book, not 
found in any other edition. These emblematic 
illustrations, included in Warrender’s edition 
for the first time since 1651 , tell a story. (Their 
source and significance is discussed in my 
“Picturing Hobbes’s Politics", J. of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, 44 [1981]. 
232-37.) Bui unlike the frontispieces of 
Hobbes's other works, they tell a story differ- 
ent from the text. The message of these illus- 
trations is Stuart legitimism; Charles the mar- 
tyr (complete with the mark of his beheading 
on his throat) appears himself in the third plate 
("Religion”) in an emblem of innocence, the 
man without sin facing worldly evils. 

So it seems that Hobbes's political works 
were published for three different purposes 
between 1649 and 1651. The Elements of Law 
was put out (in two sections) in support of the 
Commonwealth. Hobbes's Leviathan cante 
out in April 1651; Quentin Skinper has 
emphasized that it adopted a de facto, not a 
legitimist, position. The English version of De 
Cive had appeared a month earlier. Published 
by a Royalist publisher, illustrated with legi- 
timist emblems, translated with errors, it 
appeared in (he Stuart interest and Hobbes was 
probably not responsible for initiating its 
publication. 

■M. M, GOLDSMITH. 

Department of Politics, , University of Exeter. 
Ambry Building, Rennes Drive, Exeter. 

General Browning 

Sir, - Redmond d’Hanlon In his review (July 
13) of Peter Dickens's SAS, The Jimgle Fron- 
tier refers to General Browning as "ADC to 
Montgomery ■’ in September 1944. For the sake 
of historical accuracy it should be made clear 
that Browning, at that date, was Deputy Com- 
mander, 1st Allied Airborne Army. 

BRIAN MONTGOMERY. 

Army and Navy Club, London SWl. 


Sir, - Charles Martindale in his review of 
Aspects of the Epic, edited by Ton Wiitnifrith, 
.Penelope Murray and K. W. Gransden (July 
13), quotes Dryden on the epic: “A Heroic 
poem, truly such. Is undoubtedly the greatest 
. work which the son of man is capable to per- 
feftn.’’ Some fit qf accuracy and pedantry over- 
came me aSl read that. Between Dryden (first 
sentence of his dedication of the A»iefr)<and 
your pages, the phrase "the Soul of Man” has 
somehow got altered into the bibljcal ‘“son of 
''man".' ' ,• . / 

It seems not to have been noticed that this is . 
! taken from Rent* Rapin’s Reflections on Ar- 
istotle's Treatise of Poesie, as published m the 
' translation of the redoubtable- Thomas Rymer 
. In 1674. No doubt Dryden held the senlirhent 
as.finrjiy as If he had writteii it Out to begin 
, with, and it may well be that he was rehimded 
■ of Rapin’s remark- by the. second edition of 
vRymarV fttanslation published in London 


Poetry and Rhetoric 

; Sir, Anne, Stevenson (Letters, July > 13) ; . 
appears to believe me but asks where Yeats’s 
dictum concerning poetry and rhetoric can be 
found. Answer: in Per Arnica Silentia Lunae, 
published in 1918 and reprinted in Mytholo *• 
gies. Section 5 of the first part of this work 
("Anima Hominis") begins as follows: 

We make out of the quarrel with others rhetoric, but 
of ihe quarrel with ourselves poetry. Unlike tlid 

- rhetoricians who gel a confident voice from re- 
membering the crowd they hove won or m»y win, w< 
sine amid our uncertainty: and smitten even in. the 
presence of ihe mo*! high benury by Hie knowledge 
of our teliiutfe our rhythm shudders. ^ 

; As Anne Stevenson seems to be suggesting, 
.seif and otjiers are not easily distinct opposites, 
and indeed Yeats's mellifluous illusionism is 
itself a rhetorical performance which Invites 
thp reader to connive at its assumption of 
complete authority. "We sing nmid our uncer- 
tainty”, admits to no uncertainty. Yeats’s ring 
of confidence is a closed circuit. That , is its 
magpiflroncc.-&Tid its limitation. 

JOHN MOLE. 

iLHUl Sireet, Si Albans. Hertfordshire. 
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Keith Walker 

Samuel Johnson 1709-84 

Arts Council, 105 Piccadilly, London W1 

KAl KIN YUNG 

Samuel Johnson 1709-84 

With essays by John Wain, W. W. Robson and 

David Fleeman 

144pp. Herbert Press. £9.95. 

0906969 45 X 

RICHARD INGRAMS (Editor) 

Dr Johnson by Mrs Throle: The “Anecdotes” 
of Mrs Piozzi in their original form 
137pp. Chattoand Wind us/Hogarth Press. 
£10.95. 

07011 2811 X 

T.F. WHARTON 

Samuel Johnson and the Theme of Hope 
190pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333306333 

The bicentennial exhibition Samuel Johnson 
1709-84 at the Arts Council is dominated by 
images of Johnson. Johnson surly, triumphant, 
anguished, “mentally wrestling with himself, 
melancholic. Never at repose with himself. In 
one Reynolds portrait (Johnson did not like it) 
Johnson is shown in concentration before the 
contents of a book which he holds scrumpled 
before his eyes in a moment of terrible intens- 
ify. There are four Reynolds portraits in this 
exhibition (a fifth, traditionally attributed to 
Reynolds is here ascribed to "artist un- 
known"). The impressive plaster-cast of a bust 
by William Cumberland Cruikshank and 
Jaities Hoskins gives us Johnson uncompromis- 
ing in the face of death. This cast is interesting 
in showing Johnson's nose deeply furrowed at 
the bridge, a fact confirmed by Reynolds's 
second portrait of 1769, where Johnson’s com- 
pulsive gestures, which convinced strangers 
that he was an idiot, nre stylized for once in a 
moment of classic poise. The shirt is open at 
th »:^fMhead without u wig. But the tor- 
tuted features' tell a different story. Ofcourse 
being monumentally ugly may have helped, 
but the intellectual dominance of Johnson over 
.his painters is nowhere, better shown. than in 
the power atid reach. of his -portrayals in con- 
trast- with the enclosed stillness of' those of;his 
many friends. Burney, posing a$ master musi- 
cologist, Boswell, complaisant in nobleman’s 
cloths, flanked by an owl signifying fashion- 
able melancholy, Hester Thrale and daughter 

reclined in sylvan ease in Streqtham Park, 
Thomas Percy as bishop and scholar, John 
HawkesWOrth pausing a moment before pen- , 
nirig further interpolations into his edition of 
.gpok's Voyages, Only the self-portrait of 
Reynolds plugging himself into tradition by 

• posing as Rembrandt standing beside a bust of 
. Michelangelo gives any notion of a power 

equal to the' representations of Johnson 
But insipidity can have its own stow to tell . 

••T 1 * portrayal of Elizabeth Portet (she was ’ 

later Johnson’s ageing wife Tefty) l?y an un- . 
known artist belies Anna SeWart’s description 
of her as having "a very red face, and very 
indifferent features”, though, to be sure, this 
.. was from long afterwards. 

The exhibition was initially conceived as q 
; : ! dl5 P la y i °I hppXs add manuscripts. There U still 
. a wealth ofthese, although .the glass cate) and * 
the towering presence Of the Reynoldses and 

• plher paintings in the elegant exhibition room 
make it difficult to attend closely to Johnson’s ? 
crabbed handwriting. Thete are manuscript 
poems of Johnson’s hete, drafts of “London v 
and .“The Vanity of’ Human , Wishes ” .whiqh J 
show. Johnson’s -painstaking improvements, 

: drafra olhlsPtan -of a Dictionary ,' and of Tke •’ 
Lives of the. Poets, bf epprse the vast, and 
. vastly entertaining. Dictionary is here; ‘ 

. together .with first editions bf, most of John- ‘ 

. so rt' s books. JDhnson’s-friertds, are commemo- 
rated in a. way by copies of the many books for - . 

• which he wrote prefaces, sometimes- without 
haying read the book in question. 

The exhibition Includes mercifully few assd- 
dation items, most of them connected -with his. 
life as a scholar and miter:: pictures of 
Lichfield arid Pembroke College . Johnson’s di- . 
ploma as an Oxford M A, and, inevitably /his' *' 
silver teapot. 







Samuel Johnson 1709-84 , the book, is a cu- 
rious hybrid. A great part of it is taken up with 
a catalogue of the exhibition, written with wit 
and gusto by its organizer Kai Kin Yung. This 
is prefaced by three essays by John Wain, 
W. W. Robson and David Fleeman. Together 
these essays betray some uncertainty as to the 
nature of the audience for which the book is 
intended. 

Writing on "Reason, bias and faith in the 
mind of Johnson” Wain covers the ground 


nailing the end of hospitality and much more. 
She kept a diary of sorts which she called Thral- 
iana, and quarried it for her Anecdotes of the 
late Samuel Johnson, rushed out in 1786 two 
years after Johnson's death. Thraliana was 
published in its entirety by Katherine Balder- 
ston in 1942, in two bulky volumes which are 
now out of print. The Anecdotes are likewise 
out of print. 


intermittent reference to Hope, Dreamt 
Delusions. There is very little refereoceidcvK 
temporary psychologizing, or indeed toast 
temporary thought generally, apart ftrafel 
suggestion made in passing that JohieoauiiS. 
covert sympathizer with the attitude df 
Hobbes and Hume. Certainly his doprtic/; 
jections, and the near hysteria of puts di!. 
reject ion of Soame Jenyns suggest such apn| 

But studies of Samuel Johnson aodftS< 


Zi novy Zinik 

MICHAEL PENNINGTON 
Anton Chekhov 
Cottesloe Theatre 

ANTON CHEKHOV 

Wild Honey 

Lyttelton Theatre 

Michael Pennington appears on stage in Anton 
Chekhov in a long black overcoat, apparently 
borrowed from Oogol. But the image he pro- 
jects is less that of a literary phaqtom from the 
nineteenth century than that of a recent emigre 
from the Soviet Union, invited by the National 
Theatre as a visiting lecturer on the trials and 
tribulations of ideologized Russian existence. 
There is very little in this portrait of the histor- 
ical Chekhov. Rather, this is a figure embody- 
ing a certain line of thought, and accompanied 
by material derived from Chekhov’s biography 
and writings. Pennington has just finished 
playing Strider in an adaptation by the Moscow 
director Mark Rozovsky. In this role Penning- 
ton learnt to mimic a Tolstoyan animal meek- 
ness and humility. Before that he played Ras- 
kolnikov In Crime and Punishment as adapted 
by Yuri Lyubimov, a Soviet director who has 
decided to stay in the West. For that Penning- 
ton mastered a political rhetoric, and an obses- 
sion with social injustice. In his present in- 
carnation of Chekhov, he tries to follow a third 


mind “ “ IT ‘ n , ■ “ has had the happy and biHty. ^ — j iniustjce . te ^ presenl in . 

dutifullv nndmcimiiv r iu e ground timely idea of selecting some of the anecdotes But studies of Samuel Johnson acifei carnation of Chekhov, he tries to follow a third 

H from - th V ar8er "4hto^ Sf. evading the extremes of Tolstoy and 

(does Wain thinkthat to quote with acoiracWs P* dU, ! ; Servlns 0nl * 10 eStabUsh howve 4 Dostoevsky as conceived withm a Soviet con- 

the most fantastical pedantry?) On this occa- tho^ eiven hv hiuPh ! w bctter . tha P ^P 1 ** 1 a thinker Johnson was. Wharton if lext 

sion accuracy matters especially, since it is not that if pretentious * b °° k *1** 8 °° u reader ° f poetiy ' Th « idea of Portraying Chekhov entered 

Berkelev's nprenn hie , . _ J? . . ! and inaccurate. Ingrams chapter about “On the Death of Mr Lret'i! Pennineton’s head when he was crossing Rus- 


the *“• pedantry?) On .hia oi- tho/eg^n by 

f™-' ,tL7- P .’ h „ h . msemous “P*" 5 - brefll “ Balderaton’s text up into paragraphs, 
try that is m question . Wain argues that John- some facetious. fOne nar»»™nh i. K.h 


uioi is m question, wain argues that John- some facetious. (One pa agraph is headed 
son usually insisted on speaking the truth ex- “The Frogs”. Frogs are mentioned but the 

mem- The ' « 1 h !“ State ' French are refcrred to ) He translates a few 

m . The false statements lie instances Latin tags. That apart, it is difficult to see what 

htra out not to be “false statements” at all but Ingrams? “editing" ^,s“s6^ of ™He ^ » 

™ ‘^.? f J."i!T"| at P n ( * 18nalled as . such b ) r atlem P‘ “ “n-ect Thrale-s mistakes, although 
hohdS s ,? aca ? 6 r , and Gray;, the evidence |s available at the foot of the pag« 


very good reader of poetry. His penufdnaS;;. 
chapter about “On the Death of Mr Lew'ii' 
something of a tour deforce which deftly pi* 
together many of the themes he has touched 
in the course of his book. t 

Wharton has the interesting idea that Job!; 


Pennington’s head when he was crossing Rus- 
sia by the Trans-Siberian railway and realized 
that he was tracing the path of Chekhov's 
voyage' to the penitentiary at Sakhalin - In 
reverse. But evidently on Pennington's travels 


son was primarily a scholar, and points it was the Gulag that had been left behind. 


holiday with Walpole. His way of arguing is 
curious. “In fact, there are scores of ways in 
which two people on a holiday might grate on 
each other’s nerves.” Does the In fact imply 
that this insight into the Human Condition 
vouchsafed to Wain was denied .to Johnson? 


Balderston’s pages 158-215 largely unaltered, 
and selects the rest from the anecdotes scat- 
tered throughout Thraliana , though for some 
reason from the first volume almost wholly. 
There are notes on Baretti, Ossians Poems, 
Pepys, Ld Bolingbroke; but not on Doctor 


u/ w i - . , — big uuica un Dureui, vjssians roe ms 

while being free * of f fh?"’ 8 1*%*' Ld BoIin 8 broke : ^ not on Docto^ 

■ im 0f f ^ sort ' ,s a parker > Dr Blair, Lady Catherine Wynne or 

relaxed affe.r like a lecture- to a summer-, Buckingham’s Play, * ' ° 


school. Robson is alert and Intelligent, but 
seems vnwilling to commit himself firmly. By 
way .of contrast David Flefcman’s essay on the 
Dictionary is a model df scholarly populariza- 
tion, unafraid to use technical bibliographical 
evidence In the pursuit of an argument about 
how the Dictionary might have been written, 
and judiciously speculative. 

Hester Thrale befriended Johnson in the last 
years of his life, and her marriage to an Italian 
musician was a grievous blow to Johnson, sig- 


“It is necessary to hope, tho’ hope should 
always be deluded, for hope itself is happiness, 
and its frustrations, however frequent, are yet 
less dreadful than its extinction." Johnson's 
various observations on the theme are so 
pointed and profound that a book on Samuel 
Johnson and the Theme of Hope must have 
seemed a good Idea to T. F. Whnrton. What he 
has. produced is something different, perhaps 
equally interesting in its own way: a brisk read- 
ing of Johnson’s major works held together by 


fact that the periods of greatest scholarly stff 
ity - the work on the Dictionary , the writs 
Shakespeare, and the later revision of theft 
tionary - coincide with Johnson's most to® 
periods of “literary" activity. I don't kiiovbw 
this belief con be reconciled with WhtfW'f 
eloquent defence of Johnson as essentially 
poet instead of “by nature, a Writer of pr*#** 
the end of his chapter on "The Vanity info 
man Wishes”. But apparent contradiction 
this kind can be tolerated In a book assprigSj 
as this one. [ 


Perhaps for this reason, the persistent motif in 
his Chekhov is anti-Utopian: the present 
should never be sacrified for the future, this 
Chekhov warns us - a phrase that would be 
apostatic in Soviet ideology. This Chekhov 


busies himself with stocktaking his own past 
before his departure into a better world: pacing 
between armchairs shrouded in white, lie 
packs up his books in a trunk and reminisces 
about the forbidden fruits (cherries) of his 
childhood, about the corpse of a seagull he had 
found, about his topographical charts of the 
area surroundng his estate at Melichovo, and 
about his own nostalgia for Western culture 
and civilization, and for intelligent conversa- 
tion. The grandson of a serf, he has no regrets 
in conceding to Tolstoy his role as spokesman 
for the simple, honest People. This Chekhov, 
who knows the liturgy by heart, regards the 
mystical paradoxes of Dostoevsky with suspi- 
cion . He avoids taking any stand in the classical 
Russian debate between “Europeans" and 
"Slavophiles": his fate was to be born as a 
Russian destined to become a European. The 
Orthodox doctrine of suffering as advocated by 
Dostoevsky repels him; as does Tolstoy's reli- 
gion of peasant humility. Chekhov attempts to 
survive without any brand of ecclesiastical 
mysticism, without the Shamanism of “high 
ideas”. His quest is to defend the rational intel- 
lect against the general tendency towards mys- 
ticism, to perceive the profoundest truths in 
details that no one else-takes the care to notice. 
In a letter to one of his friends, Chekhov 
writes: 

Apart from the people who speak interminably of 
Optimism and Pessimism, apart from the Sceptics, 
Mystics, Psychopaths, Jesuits, Philosophers, Liber- 
als and Conservatives, there Is a group of people who 
belong to a different order, people with clearly con- 
scious aims. 

To the British with their general hatred of 
any kind of metaphysics, Pennington’s 
Chekhov must be an extremely attractive fi- 
gure. It is even possible that Chekhov's popu- 
larity with the British public is explained by a 
misunderstanding of his allergy to the politi- 
cization of life. The crucial point is that 
Chekhov's anti-political stance is an existential 
necessity: there is no other way of preserving 
clarity of mind and a reliable memory in a 
country where the population 1 is habituated to 
,• the intrusion of Government and Party ideo- 
logy in personal life, and Where of the other . 


hand an intelligentsia deprived of even the 
smallest measure of political power is left to 
dream up an obscure metaphysical lore within 
the confines of four walls, while at the same 
time out on the street people are being arrested 
and led off to Siberia to the victorious tunes of 
Tolstoy's and Dostoevsky's anthems to a glo- 
rious future. 

Indulging himself in this same decay of 
metaphysical ideas, Platonov, the hero of Wild 
Honey, a posthumously discovered early play 
of Chekhov's, is gradually consumed by 
physical decay. In Michael Frayn's adaptation, 
Platonov (played by Ian McKellen) develops 
into the archetype of the Russian demagogue. 
But despite all his indictments, the paradox is 
that society not only tolerates him, but is even 
pleased to confer upon him the dignity of a 
Holy Fool; he is hired to soothe the conscience 
of those around him, his mind and his tongue 
(which are not always perfectly co-ordinated) 
lend comfort to others’ bruised minds, while 
his body becomes an intercessor in others’ 
failed marriages. He is a demonstration to the 
local burghers that “at least everything is not 
lost". People love and pity him as the embodi- 
ment of their own youthful nspirations, and 
equally detest him as the embodiment of their 
own failed Ideals. It must be said that, in llte 
original, Platonov is a far less clearly defined 
character, even by the measure of his own 
moral and metaphysical anguish. Chekhov's 
Platonov can still be forgiven, because he 
doesn't yet know what all this is leading to, all 
this high metaphysics in words, and low ignom- 
iny in actions. Michael Frayn’s Platonov knows 
everything in advance. He already knows that 
it is very easy in our age to become a dissident 
or party demagogue, but very difficult to opt 
for loneliness and honesty. In Frayn’s adjust- 
ment of the plot, and in its hot, summery 
atmosphere, it takes on the nature of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, with the amorous 
agency of Puck played by boredom and 
political impotence; what other way out is there 
than adultery - with another man’s wife or 
another woman’s husband? An alternative 
would be revolution. Michael Frayn omits 
mentioning that Platonov’s wife is -reading 


Masoch (as we are told by Chekhov), and so he 
translates his relations with women on to a less 
pathological bnsis than in the original. And in 
the appended episode of the village horse- 
thiefs murder, Frayn manufactures a bloody 
portent of the forthcoming Revolution. 

Chekhov, as is well known, had a dream of 
falling asleep with the hope of waking up from 
the nightmare of the present into the radiant 
light of a future forty years on. Pennington 
ironically cites this dream in his theatrical por- 
trait of Chekhov: ironically, because of the 
delicate certainty of hindsight which reveals 
that he would have woken up in the heyday of 
the Stalinist purges. As with much in Chekhov, 
including Platonov's social aphorisms, Soviet 
Ideologists have sought to expropriate this 
dream of a golden sleep for humanity. Just as 
they sought, for example, to expropriate 
Chekhov’s exhortations to work, to be 
absorbed in the healing and educative process 
of labour. These are hobils of tongue that for 
the Russian of our own times can only evoke 
associations with the corrective labour of the 
prison-camps. In his introduction to the play, 
Frayn remarks that he has deprived Chekhov’s 
characters of indefiniteness. But he does, on the 
other hand, reveal for the British audience 
Chekhov’s idcologicnl evasiveness, his instinct 
forsclf-parody-the quality which, if we are to 
trust Pennington, was what Chekhovsaw most 
in himself, and which is perhaps the only 
weapon of self-defence in the context of Soviet 
demagogy. 

So Pennington’s Chekhov revisits and re- 
assesses himself, just as the performance is 
framed and structured by the appearances of 
the Black Monk. This figure, from a famous 
story of Chekhov’s, is a kind of mirage, a figure 
of megalomaniac delirium, which appears to 
the hero, Professor Kovrin, and without whose 
presence Kovrin would become a nobody, and 
recognize his own mediocrity. But for 
Chekhov as an author the Monk is also a totem 
of the human conscience, a power that pre- 
vents us from becoming the slave to yet further 
ideologies. In turn, Chekhov's spirit keeps 
returning to us as a symbol of intellectual 
. honesty.. > 


Pre and post-coital 


Harold Hobson 


IT — rT|- . ANTHONy MINGELLA 

Three words were missing from ihe ^ A Utile Like Drowning 

our cover picture of Si John’s Gate in 1 Hampstead Theatre 

of July 27: the building we mennt to desctSw £ / _ — 

“next door to the homo of the W “ r M!ey once said that Philosophy is a way to 


claimed as “the home of the 77 - 5 ", St JoW ^ theDivine. But he warned philosophers not on 
Gate Is in fact Ihe Iicndquarteraofthe0r^“|/ this account to commit the sin of spiritual 
St John, to whom wo apologize for this pride, and think that no alternative ways are to 

and houses its Library and Main* J r- “ found. There are innumerable such ways, 


r* urination and uncertainty 


Toni Phillips 

H^wA^uisititHis: 

Inip^rial Wa r Museum j unti l October 7 V: 1 


ll*»W UWU4U9 IIO i-nukttxj - — • l. 

watercolour we reproduced is on loan 
Order's collections to the Johnson ewpw*®- 


phony, at Dunkirk or on the Somme, whereas on show reflect this widened 
artists were steadily commissioned to make embrace the expression of poWM W* 
visual orderoutof the chaos of battle and blitz morbid fascination and blank 
and many pf £eir images (Paul Nash’s sea of irony too is present in the. form 




VI. \A/IUIUbU o, UWOUil , ■ 

1966. Since the youiig«t artists 
(Eric Spence Wilson and the 
Paysant) stand as far in time frprtj 
World War as I do from the First it * 


Some museums are hard to pass by witholit a Pfovide the niind s dpUdmes of and gothic horror in the blistered ^ 

twjinge of cultural guilt, a S i“ n e ? ' 

saying, “It*s a long time since you spent an hflhr Sened Sf iSL ^ teShfles t0 an an “ 1966 ' Since Ihe **"«"*' 

in:the«“. Th^tmperiai War.MuseUmd6eSnot ®By tte ' (EricSpenc? Wita BxItoWgS 

seem to be quite iii this category. The hunt thoucrh ^ tradition was Ip decay, Paysant) stand as far In time Jrpin 

■m baypebfif tafcairiraft gJns^aSlit' ha^ '= tavoIveinent ** World War as I do from the First 

Camouflaged by 'municipal blooms) pbintini the 'teluct^ complirate^ by ing to see the burgeoning fo.th^.^ , * 

straight. at the would-be' Visitor seem calculated H I P°hti cians (even when kol- talgia for 1 the not known. ; 

,, to (ign,l - »■ „o-ud ; are, jbt the ai^lNK'wf ' ' t&%£’**** P?*** ^ *» •/ The War Museum 
having braved these and other outdoor militar- ° f — ‘ ™ the last catchment of all institerions that 

is. be. M pami.yfa,- I* this makes the.preste>f««ot,^^ 

British artists represented by works which anDointmpm ^ t ls J ar 8 e ly with the more relevant: one can^ ^atch, any 

found them at their -most exdted and bS , of u A ^ e J a Weight to ils art beis of school parties surprised 

voked, as well, as maiiy minor artists who P hr l ^ heen what might be war seen at this tangent, 

often difficult circumstances, flowered into re onJv ln’i.Yn«°!t , ^ Ud8 ^ t u rena,ssanc ®> cautious of the museum’s first artlst-in^refftg^', 

solution. Vorticisip, for example; ^^pen*t ur e.Jhe present exhibition of Mas! (a nicely outrageous 

to match reality whep faced with machines artd ■!l 0 .”f. &h9WS : a rounded view in Lambeth there is a pesiW^ggj.- 


more relevant: one can wa] 
bers of school parties sufpri 
war seen at this tangent, esj 
of the museum’s first artlst-i 
Masl (a nicely outrageous < 


and some of them, he hinted, are very unex- 
pected. But even Bradley might have been 
Hipri$ed to find Anthony MingheUa suggesting 
in A Little Like Drowning that one of these 
Ways is the passionate desire of two people to 
gflt.lnto bed together. 

From classical antiquity tp Pina Bausch sex- 
nal intercourse has been presented qn the stage 
With ridicule, ribaldry, indecency, and vulgar- 
ity. This being so, arid given the unaesthetic' 
nature of the act itself/it would seem almost 
^possible 'that MingheUa should achieve his 
purpose, But Bradley (not the same Bradley) 
was' of , the opinion that’ sometimes the 
a pparenlly impossible can b t accomplished by 
a writer of getiius. lt j* easy,' he said, to see 
sublimity, a quality .which demands magrii- 
taddi In an eagle, but difficult to perceive It in. 
j® Sma U a bjrd as a spariow. The relevant point 
Jere, of course, is , the question whether Ming- 
™lla is a writer of genius himself. On the evi-: 
dtince of A Little Like Drowning the answer 
be g|yeh without hesitation. Mr MingheUa 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

At the betdnnlne of the play, just married, Competition No 185 : . ' 

At me oegininiis h r j Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 

she stands In her shift, m front f three quotations which foUow and lb send us the - 

mouthed, oafish husband, with a huge brass m that they rpach this office not later than 

bedstead behind her (the date is 1926), and August 24. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 

gazes up at him with a smile that is heart- correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 

•hough- s; & 

Gurnett, whose performances have hitherto ^ SuppleifUnlt Prioiy House. Si John's 

been given chiefly in the regions, may not tm- sciM 4BX. the solution and results 

mediately have become a star, buteven Peggy , B pp^ Br on August 31. 

Ashcroft, when young, could not have played y ■'Sesqulppledan'', he would say. “Sesqulppledan 

this scene with more delicacy, grace and Irtmb- verboojdce." “Eb?" said Plait. “Eloquent rapso- 

ling emotion. It is often supposed, but rarely doocc." 

proven that physical consummation is the cul- 2 I am sorry to find you participating in the vulgar 

mination of an eternal love. Gurnett, iii aper- error of the reading public, to whom anumuual 

™ ‘ ln intensity is turned to virtue collocation or words, involving a juxtaposition of 

formance In which mteni jty is ^uirnca i to antip eristatlcal ideas, Immediately. suggests the no 

and to purity, convinces us for once that tills » ^ Qf hypafoxyBophlstlcal paradoxology. • 

so; and she confirms it in a later s cene,_whcn ^ Morris . ^ indicated tbe large plastic din 

she is for a moment, at her daughter s wedding, d . nR i| nH riom hlB lapel, which had hf s name printer 


brought back info the company of the husband 
who has deserted her. Un aggrieved, unre- 
proachful, she stands at the corner of the stage, 
with a smile as beautiful as It is sad; suitably to 

mark the presumed auspiciousness of the peca- 

siori, the two ' have a slow, formal dance 
together on 8 darkened stage, to the sound of a 
distant piano, played only on single, melancho- 


3 Morris Zapp indicated tbe large plastic disc 
dangling tom his lapel, which had hfs name printed . 
Inside a circular inscription, "Vlfth International 
Congress of Literary Semiollcians". On his other 
lapel was a bright enamel button which declared, 
“Every Decoding is Another Encoding". 
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ly notes, that is like the echo of years of happi- TfteTLS of August 2, J934 carried d review of 

ness cut short before their time. / - John Florio: J The life, of an Italian in 

A Ltitic Like Drowning Is tbe story of a long . . Shakespeare’s England by Frarices Yates: 
lifethat beginsirt ecstasy, and turns into what js. 


CompetlKon No .1^1 : 

WthnerrMr C. B. Coward • . r . -. 

AfisiVers: 

\ Wherever there was the whitewashed, wall of an 
officer’s room or any other apartment in which 
English -gentlemen, are forced to kick their heels, 
there, likely enough, the head of Keaie would be 
seen, scratched or drawn. . . . Anybody without the 
least notion of drawing could still draw a speaking, . 
nay scolding, likeness of Keaie. 

A. W. Kinglake, Eothen, chapter 18. 

2 I can't see him as a headmaster. I thought they had 
to be 100 years old and seven feet high, with eyes of 
flame and long white beards. To me a headmaster 
has always been a sort of blend of Epstein's Genesis 
and something out of the book of Revelation, 

P. G. Wodehovise. "The Voice from the Past”. 

3 Though a clergyman, very orthodox and. .of .rigid 
morph i he indulged himself in an oath .•which, was 
‘■God's-my-llfe", When you were put fq'yqur lesson, . 
he turned upon you a round staring eye. like it. fish; 

and he hftd a trick of pidching you under the chid, 
and by the lobes of the ears, till he would make the 
blood come. • 

Leigh Hunt, Autobiography. 


makes the presence, «« be given without hesitation. Mr Mlnghella 

e relevant: one 'g, r . Bnpt a:writer bf genius. He catinbf Invent the 

,'of school oarties surpnsea nrt maalc , nliHM ' .uMni, ' flnoHs- 1 the 


®~^i^ of the artist’s involvement with human strife; it whlS SSi 

No iwets were teht tb Sihg'A^ms'^ rief^he’ bvniSi'Kr ^ d ? Qt c a ? y U P ! RifaDonai 

Man, nor composers to write their Battle W ther^-Thi f o^ r boys 4s theyf gd tb ifh’efe or': torlnspires 

yni there. The purchases and commissioned works thing stirs. 


FrfffcBjr dqjirikty line resound like a pistol 

SnnK' tint - v v J L* 


^^g ^peroton.: be.r ( yed : Mo togne. B„. he created W ..II 
MingheUa uses the convention of presenting It timeapIeceo(Engtishllteraiure,andmthls,os 
to us as a tale told by the heroine when old to, in his qther.works, he gave to the English of the 
her vouna grandchild. Constance Chapman, as , Elizabethans the very scope which it needed, 
the Leonora 1 bf todayi site at the side of tbe Leading her retSdere thioughhls Writings.Mlss 
staze and comments on the things that happen Yate$ shows how his dialogues differ frqm and 
to her when young and middle-aged; she does surpass the usual Oilrig that Was popular In his 
io with , haa- , ' tto«. 
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Elizabethan English front a narrow stable and 
gave it a huge field to gallop about in . The most 
fantastic gambols bf his love of words for their 
own sake are not, in triith, so fair a test of his 
power as miy ordinary passage of Florian 
English. In every line the language-master Is 
imparting vocabulary to a pupil. But that was 
whbt the England of Flqrio's day needed. Hie 
angry little Italian brought the. word “Its", as 
neuter possessive, out of talk into literature; 
and he gave to English many mare. words; which 
.are in regular use today. But his service cannot 
be reckoned in detail;, it was a general act of ' 
liberations ' . . 1 ■ ■ . ■ ; * * 
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Elisabeth Croll 

ROSS TERRILL 

The White-Boned Demon: A biography of 
Madame Mao Zedong 
446pp. Heinemann. £16. 

0434766526 

It is perhaps symbolic and more than appropri- 
ate that in Jiang Qing’s early career as an ac- 
tress, her most successful theatrical role was 
that of Nora in A Doll's House. Like many an 
aspiring young woman of her times, she saw 
her own struggle for independence in defiance 
of China's conventions mirrored in Ibsen's 
play. Jiang Qing, or Lan Ping as she was then 
known, had had to make her own way in the 
competitive and bitchy world of Shanghai 
show-business in the 1930s with little more 
than her own wit, will, boundless energy and a 
degree of style and talent to recommend her. 
In the absence of family connections, she exer- 
cised both her own personal charm and politi- 
cal allegiances to advantage, but perhaps be- 
cause she was never to become a major star, 
she came deeply to resent the power and influ- 
ence of the male directors and producers. In- 
deed thirty years later, during the Cultural Re- 
volution, she was to turn the tables and exer- 
cise her own power to facilitate personal re- 
venge. The reappearance of the same person- 
alities many years later is probably the reason 
why Ross Terrill, in his new biography of Jiang 
Qing (Madame Mao Zedong), has paid such 
attention to this little-known period of her life. 
He has unearthed many new sources and 
sought out survivors of bohemian Shanghai, 
including Jiang Qing’s e*- lovers and former 
husband, which is perhaps why the salacious 
details of her early sexual exploits loom un- 
necessarily large in the first sections of the 
book. 

If Jiang Qing was so resentful of her depend- 
ence on the patronage of the movie directors of 
Shanghai, it is ironic that her independence of 
self and circumstance was to be so circum- 
scribed by her relationship with the greatest 
doctor of them all - Mad Zedong. Her own 
doll’s house was to be fashioned by the terms of 
the marriage contract itself. Terrill lays to rest 
the myth that she single-handedly seduced 
; Mao and wrenched him from his second wife 
atid tompanion of the Lring March : Mutually 
attrarted as they ,were; it Is Clear that Mao's 
liaison with 1 Jiang Qing, ah actress with a ques- 
tionable political history, was not popular 
among the veterans of the Long March and the 
price of its legitimation was her exclusion from 
P. ublic and political life. Without the personal 
. slature or poimcal' credentials of the other 
wives who were established in their awn right, 

. J|ahg Qing Was to have ho roie to play separate 
from that of Mao’s wife.Mao himself and the 
Paify bureaucrats seem to have colluded in 

• keeping her preoccupied with Mao's well- 
being, her health and the domestic politics of 
t|ic Mao household, complicated as they were 
by. his former marriages. 

: -Later, husband was to use wife and wife was 
y to use husband for their jofnt and separate : 
political purposes, and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in tlie mid 1960s marked the ddbut of Jiang 
■ Qing in political and cultural affairs. Indeed, in 
hen army uniform she was to become a most 
familiar figurc,:so much s0 that Terrill , in pn 

* pKh aus Mye>l(!)pk at 'the power politics of the, " 
Cultural Revpltitlpn. cbriclutieS' lhat the Re- : 

| yplutibh was largely hlet stqgfc', influenced as it 
•\yas by her persorial vanity; Individual frustra- 
; tions and her appetite for poiyer and revenge. 
He argues that without Jiang Qiitg thefe would 
have been ' no Cultural Revolution and cer- 
' thinly not a tevojutibn that .was' cultural; This 
interpretation* defined in such pontortpl terms; 
cis; bound tp generate a degree of controversy * 
both withih and putside China. arid it raises a 
' pUnftber of , intriguing questions aborit the 
’biography itself. ;- , - 

:■ Mji.ch of the book has to do with the personal 
relationship between tiuspand arid wife, family 
members mid the topleatferSjiip tiers of;Party 
and government. : Much of' iL is based on 
rumour and gossip, in which Beijing (Peking) 
life abounds, and the questions are f is the 
book, an authentic view of life at the top ahd 
does this close, examination of the role of the 
individual arid the" ^underside" of Chinese poli- 
tical life, as opposed to the mbre serious issues 


of substance, contribute to a greater under- 
standing of political events of the past thirty 
years? The first question has to do with Ter- 
rill’s sources, and is a difficult one. On the one 
hand he has deployed his very considerable 
initiative and ingenuity in using new Chinese 
sources professionally; on the other, despite 
careful documentation, it remains true that 
much of the reporting of such intimate details 
as expressions, gestures and confidences still 
has to be taken on trust. In defence of the 
author, it is always more difficult to document 
the informal and the intimate, and of course it 
is a fact that rumour and gossip, whatever their 
accuracy, have a role all their own in influenc- 
ing and determining events and that this is 
especially so in China. 

Although very little public attention is 
directed in China towards the informal and 
intimate details of the leaders' personal lives, 
the degree of interplay between personal and 
political factors is very much a feature of the 
political process. It is one of the strengths of 
this biography that it draws attention to the 
role of family, kin and other personal networks 
and the importance of "connections” in deter- 
mining lines of personal and political patron- 
age and allegiance. Hence at one level it is as 
necessary to know as much about these as 
about the issues and strategies of socialist de- 
velopment. However it is a difficult balance to 
achieve and Terrill is not immune from both 
overplaying the hagd of his subject at the ex- 
pense of event or issue or of taking advantage 
of hindsight to attach too much significance to 
earlier events. At the same time, he has written 
a very readable and revealing book, and one 
which does not end with the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 

Terrill discusses in some detail the struggle 


for succession both before and after Mho’s 
death, his death itself and the subsequent 
arrest and trial of Jiang Qing along with her 
cohorts in the Gang of Four. Although it was 
known long before this by many observers that 
she herself was not popular, most were still 
taken aback by the particularly vicious cam- 
paign against her, which was composed of an 
uncomfortable mix of personal and political 
accusations. An important element, nnd one 
which captured the attention of feminists out- 
side China, was the time-honoured prejudice 
displayed against women who stepped beyond 
the secondary roles assigned to them within the 
world of men’s politics. As an old adage has it, 
“a woman in politics is like a stepping stone to 
disorder”, but in defence of the Chinese people 
it must also be said that disorder is what many 
of them felt they had suffered far too long. 
Twenty years of constant political campaigns 
and political manoeuvring had taken their toll, 
and it was not just those who had suffered in 
the Cultural Revolution who joined in the 
quite remarkable and widespread celebrations 
which accompanied the arrest of the Gang of 
Four. 

However, it would be a mistake to attribute 
the campaign against Jiang Qing solely to sex- 
ual discrimination. That she never lived down 
her reputation as a low-status actress was 
partly due to facets of her own complex and by 
all accounts quite difficult personality, and the 
fact that she seems never to have left the stage 
behind her. Whether it was in domestic or 
national politics, on a commune or in a factory, 
she seems to have courted personal attention, 
sought personal privilege and conducted her- 
self in such a way as to suggest a personality 
given over to calculation in pursuit of personal 
advantage. Terrill, who sympathizes with her 


Knowing their place 


Richard Harris 

JANEHUNT&R 

The Gospel of Gentlliiy: American women 
missionaries in tum-of-the-century China 
318pp. Yale University Press. £22.50. 
0300928784 • 

At the end of the nineteenth century American 
self-confidence was reaching a peak of energy 
and power. Where, overseas, might this energy 
give expression to American ideals? A, his- 
torian of American missions has seen the alter- 
natives at that period as the missionary move- 
ment and imperialist: "Wheels driven by the 
same explosive energy generated by a sense of 
superiority and moral duty”. Once the temp- 
tation of imperialism faded after the first foray 
in the Philippines, the view. across the Pacific 
promised a great arena for such moral enter- 
prise: Ch|no i where, countless millions of 
“heathen” waited to be 'raised from poverty 
and decadence by the regenerating power of 
Anterican spiritual' and material progress. 
China beckortqd .as .the jewel in the crown of 
American idealism.' ' ' 

By taking as her subject the women’s part in 
this missionary assault, Jane. Hunter is not 
simply carrying out a fashionable act of repara- 
tion for a neglected minority in the history of 
Iho Araericap mtasionmy.mpvemeitf in China. 
In the expansion that begaq.in theJate.l880i 
(he, women' missionaries outnumbered the 
men,. allowing that most of the married women 
had begun by responding to thes&me powerful 
inner call and chafed .when motherhood and 
domestic duties .cramped; their' missionary 

ac . tl Y f |t ,yi; S !xty years after the, firet Ameridah 
fQ0 * in China there were, in 
•1890, 800 American. Protestant missionaries in 

the country, By l909 there were 1 ,600: by I9I9 
well pyor 3, OOP were carrying the tidipgs OF 
sal valla h tothe most remote. parts of China. 

Hunteris book is riot, however, primarily an 
account of the success 6r failure ofthis move- 
ment nor a study of how. it appeared to the 
Chinese. It concentrates on the ideas, the ex- 
pectations, the emotions, the trials of the 
■ women missionaries, single and married: of 

it was the unmarried women who were less 


fettered and could make closer contacts with 
their own sex in China. 

The first such, contact would usually be with 
a language teacher. Among the single women a 
female teacher might be engaged and often a 
“helper”, part secretary, pan domestic aide. 
Hunter describes one such friendship of an 
unmarried missionary who admitted that she 
chose her young Chinese helper almost ‘in 
preference to a cat or a dog or a teddy bear”. 
And as with a teddy bear, she reported iii an 
innocently frank home letter: “I slept with her 
the other night; the first time I slept with a 
Chinese girl; I like ’em fine.” 

The truth was that just as American men 
could bask in the loving subordination of their 
wives, so In their way the single women mis- 
sionaries could look with unwitting condescen- 
sion on helpers who even more readily and 
uncomplainingly acknowledged the superior 
status of their employer. This naturally assumed 
superiority was not simply cultural, it even in- 
cluded a distinctive physical awareness. The 
American women were invariably taller and 
stronger. Even Chinese men seemed by their 
standards puny. 

Relations between these women missionar- 
ies and Chinese men were the easier for the 
lack of any sexual prompting? on either side. It 
was .hardly surprising that male language 

■ teachers, as.members of a.scholarly class, bom 
’ ! nto a frpdition th at elevated poetry;' painting 
or calligraphy as : admired, male skills, should 
have Seemed somewhat unmanly to these 
, tough American girls: Not all the American 
women may have appreciated that they them- 
selves, seen from the Chinese side, simply 
could not be fitted into the standardized 
Chines* conception of wqmen. They were iri- 
deed “western she-tigers” r calling forth no sex- 
; response from Chinese males. < 

. -. The' strong division in Chinese culture be,. 
tw*en male and female, in status and action,' 
meantjhat evangelism among Chinese women 
pould be conducted only by women ipissiohar- 
,ies. ' Could women go to heaven too?” asked 
the astonished potential convert*. Even the 
comforting replies were rarely enough to bring 
them into the Christian fold however. Most 
converts were of the lower classes; few were 

th , au , soo.ooo 

QiriltWnfe M6 bV cteim'etf In the ‘ Aftferi&n «’ 
Protestant field, a figure which included all the 


strengths nnd is sensitive to her w 
concludes that in the world of doiSt 
egocentric in the extreme and rediS? 
to little more than making atffi 
tween those who Zlr***\ 


tween those who were for and 
against her. She was caught In aw ? 
sonul and political contradictions hi 

she reduced rhentr* an A «, 


she reduced theatre and operaperf^® 
n minimum and to black-and-white 3 
«d..lc privately indulging herOwS 
Western hints and plays of a 
moral message. Politically, stei ^ J S 
ate an individunl personality in baJ!' 
and yet nl the same time she publidyalkj 
her unique position as the most intinaZ 
preter of Mao’s words nnd wishes in oT, ' 
validate her position. She couldn't hast frJ 
ways and in the end, in the absence of W 
her own popular und political power baxf 
lost. Or did she? The personal power anil 
apart, recent reports suggest that tbe pS 
which the Gang of Four advocated 
some support in China today. J: 

At the time of her trial, her last appJ : 
centre-stage, she probably elicited nwrtsj. 
pathy than at any other time during tai 
Unlike her fellow defendants, she was- . 
spoken and defiant, quite rightly refa^ 
accept personal responsibility forthefttsj 
Revolution and to collude in the atesp? 
protect Mao and China's political sysfcar 
sharing responsibility. However, herowpi 
ted defence was not enough to save hertz' 
prison, where she sits to this day protean^ 
innocence. i. 

In the short term, this biography has 
substantial contribution to the still 
task of separating the woman from heritp* 
tion but the case of Jiang Qing is likely tori!, 
long time for a final verdict to be passed l 


students in high schools and unlvershlesn^ 
the missionaries. b-. 

It hud soon become apparent that ewiK ■ 
ism alone would make slow headway wbwr 
the Chinese responded readily to adyt^f 
tional opportunity offered to them. Sdwj . 
and soon universities, set up by tbe roisaaM. 
ies were handsomely funded from suhsctitfF 
back home. Indeed, in the history of nwjjS. 
China, Western missionary-inspired ■ 
tional influence was to prove muche^ 
potent than Chistian doctine. The 
colleges opened the door to Western^.;.; 
eriilty, a much more nimkelable conufl®?; 
for the westward-looking China of the l®Kv 
Scattered through the book and dlab® t, T J i ,. 
briefly in an afterword are some otesn®? 
on the culture clash and . rautial *1. 
upprehension which faced these woo^i;'; 
sionaries nnd the Chinese. Hunter 
the missionary evangelical concept 01 . 

seen as destiny, ns the nntiirhl • 

tily, against the Chinese conception of 
as role. This leads her to argue that . 

ant culture of feeling could n0t , ^ L- 
a cuittire such as China's in 
role was pre-eminent. Where the.mw^J J V 
of the West would promote £;'• 

accordance with convictions, 
had always encouraged / 

tb social circumstances and the | 

Acting out of roles. : ■ v j t 

A book of this kind, wejKe£e# ^ 
generous In its appreciatipn;of.BP^\ fl) j o 
era, is of interest for the 4 wisS 1 ?*' 
China that is once more 
contact, as it was sixty years. ago. __ ^ ^ 
decades of severely restricted 

do matters now stand? Ther? jt* j. 
that the doctrinal rigpiiis ;*■ 

much emphasized the >.? 

accepted obligation to ploy ^ ^ $ ;!• 

role. This is an aspect 'of £nh» '»£ 
appreciated. The, Chinese ^i’^T^^ -u 
actors, playing their parts, With mw” , ^ -n, 
and assurance. Early t 
sionaries were struck £ 

students in public spealdng.^ML.^Sf |r. 


stuck for a phrase, imprpv»^^,.^P g.j 

self-copsciousness; 

subordinate true feeling 

the role-playing is still 
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With the bicentenary of the French Revolution 
being actively prepared for, a relatively new 
classification of its historians is emerging, be- 
tween those who wish to celebrate it and those 
who try to understand it. To some extent this 
division corresponds to the long-standing one 
between the Marxists and their critics, between 
those who recite the “revolutionary catechism" 
of Jacobinism, as revised by Lenin, and the 
true revisionists who, following the right-wing 
tradition of being “above politics"; proclaim 
their allegiance to eternal values, in this case 
those of objective scholarship. To some extent 
too, it corresponds to a Franco-British divide 
since French historians, still seen here as 
generally inclined to the left, are suspected of 
being predominantly celebrants. Thus they 
accept the “myth” of the revolutionaries and 
acclaim 1789 as a new dawn heralding an epoch 
of liberty, equality and fraternity: this failed to 
live up to its radiant promise only because of 
the selfish machinations of counter-revolu- 
tionaries, whose elimination therefore became 
a duty for all French patriots. Unable to escape 
from this rhetoric, in which the Revolution Is 
the origin of all that is inspiring in France's 
modem history, they cannot attain an under- 
standing of its significance and, especially, can- 
not bring themselves to condemn the Terror. 
British historians are better placed to pierce 
the rhetoric both of the actors arid Interpreters 
and to weigh dispassionately the arguments of 
cither side. 

Nevertheless, even in Britain, interpretation 
of the Revolution does have political over- 
tones. Some have felt that the whole revolu- 
tionary yentuife was a tragic mistake, by which 
the French showed themselves less politically 
mature lhan the English, thus spawning their 
tradition of extremism. Some suchattitude col- 
mired the works of Alfred Cobban. Norman 
Hampson’s recent book on Montqsqlileu and 
Rousseau and their legacies, by its obvious 
preference for the cautious reformer oVer the 
radical visionary - seeing Montesquieu as an 
honorary Englishman and Rousseau as harbln- 
ger of hn evidently Continental totalitarianism 
" occupies a distinguished place in the same 
.tradition. -But, of course, it is ‘a feature of that 
. fradltlbn tb be moderate in tone.-Everi though 
Professpt Hgmpson explidtly refers to recent 
, . English political controversies, hfc U judicious 
m his ure of arguments which, when employed 
by the French neW Right,' can be vituperative in 
, the extreme.. ; • / ' V 

. j Frangols Fiiret, coiner of this “revplutionaiy 
catechlsnjv phrase, formm* Marxist tumedard- 
' wanes that the time h&s ?9 mc 

• \y. il/ii ■ ■{ i- j-y, .^iJ, 


battles. But he calls for a ceasefire in bellicose 

interpretation of the Revolu^fcm'u ' ?h! n see^ 
bed for all totalitarian ideologies, hardly re- 
inforce his plea for a depoliticization of its his- 
tory. In his preface to Francois Gendron’s 
book on the Jeunesse dorte Pierre Chaunu re- 
fers to Furet's “incomparable” work and ex- 
tends Jacobin misdeeds “au goulag sovidtique, 
aux destructions de la revolution culturelle 
chinoise et t l’autogdnocide Khmer rouge au 
Cambodge". The Revolution set France back 
economically (due to its “perturbation of the 
mechanisms of the market”). The Jacobin 
regime was a cancerous growth which struck 
down the intelligentsia of France. The country 
has never recovered. Such comments, coming 
from so distinguished a historian, presumably 
have more weight than the small change of 
right-wing journalistic polemic, but the tone is 
identical. 

Even “Jacobin” historians have not entirely 
excused, though they have tried to explain, the 
excesses of the Terror. Chaunu excuses the 
murders and assaults which the Jeunesse dorie 
after Thermidor perpetrated upon Jacobins 
and sans-culottes by reference to the persecu- 
tions of the Terror, just as the terrorists in- 
voked the plots of the aristocrats. Gendron, 
however, likens their activities to those of the 
camelots du Roi, the youth arm of Action fran- 
gaise, beating up Ldon Blum, socialist and Jew. 
jeunesse, dismissive of “their" ideas, fed to 
"liberty progressively recovered”, in Chaunu’s 
phrase, Gendron confirms the sombre picture 
of the classic historians of the Revolution. He 
is scathing about the valour of the pampered 
jeunesse, dismissive of “their" ideas, fed to 
them with their lavish lunches. Like their 1930s 
emulators, they were both contributors to and 
symptoms of the decomposition of parliamen- 
tary regimes destined to abdicate to illiberal 


tied as nobles in decline and bourgeois advanc- 

. a . n t , dun - 

attempts at reform but rejects the revisionist 
view that its downfall was accidental, avoid- 
able had the king formed a "gentry" on the 
English model, a new £lite drawn from nobles 
and bourgeois, which would have obviated vio- 
lent revolution. To assert this would he “to 
impute to the absolute monarchy an independ- 
ence it simply did not have. It is to underesti- 
mate the force of the attack (spearheaded by 
the growing forces of the bourgeoisie) on the 
social and political aspects of the ancien 
regime." 

Vovelle demonstrates both the weakness of 
the monarchy and the intransigence of key sec- 
tors of the nobility. He has greater difficulty in 
highlighting the bourgeois offensive. He is sur- 
prisingly weak, given his interest in mentalMs, 
in the field of ideas and attitudes. Some atten- 
tion to established ideology, and a perfunctory 
treatment of the philosophers, are enlivened 
by a more specifically Vovellian discussion of 
popular culture. But middle-class culture is 
ignored, despite the fact that merchants, 
lawyers and professional men, who were so 
influential in the Revolution, were extremely 
articulate in both their career and their leisure 
activities. Attention to the views they ex- 
pressed might well have strengthened Vovelle’s 
interpretation. Instend, his fairness makes him 
give undue prominence to a theory of Elites 
which obscures more than it explains, thus per- 
petuating the notion that the bourgeoisie, 
suddenly politically active in 1789, had had no 
ideological preparation for this role. 

Nevertheless, in general, Vovelle’s judg- 
ments seem admirable. At his best, he can sum 
up a complex problem in a few brilliant lines. 
The marriage he arranges between Annales- 
type history and I’hlstoire ivinementielie is 



Detail from Cizannes "Crtnesurunedraperie" ( 1902-06 j, reproduced from Paul . 

watercolours: A catalogue raiionn* by John Remld (487pp. Thames and Hudson. £75. 050009164 1) 
which will be reviewed in a future issue of thcTlS. 


dictatorships. Gendron's well-documented 
study ends with a distinction between historical 
objectivity and “human neutrality": proclaim- 
ing his “practical and militant" sympathy for 
the men and women who collapsed from hun- 
ger in the streets of Paris In the Year III, he 
affirms this to be no obstacle to a theoretical 
understanding of Thermidor. 

• TTiermidor saw the ending of many revolu- 
tionary illusions. This is a theme, of several of 
'the works under review- The “tout est possi- 
ble" of 1789 had led to conflict; disaster ahd 
deception. Does this, in itself, ^condemn the 
whole Revolution as a foolhardy attempt, in 
Hampson’s terms, to use “will” to overcome 
“circumstances"? Michel Vovelle deals with 
the origins of thp Revolution. His preface (he 
wisely writes his own) shows him conscious of 
the danger of accepting the illusions of the 
epoch. Referring to criticism of the “revolu- 
tionary catecMlspi’', he welcomes controversy 
and, like Gendron, obviously thinks that a sub- 
ject treated with dispassioh becomes an object 
of indifference. Luckily for his readers, 

Vovelie’swork is most stimulating, 

Clearly, with hjs emphasis on Ancien 
Regime society as still essentially feudal, 1 his 
use of terms such as “mode of production"* 
“commercial capitalism” , “bourgeois Ideo- 
loSV” and the like he is dpen to the charge of 
am riirhAt" nf ttifi Marxist 


especially happy, despite his somewhat self- 
conscious reluctance to act as a broker for so 
odd a couple. As an attempt to Integrate re- 
search Into a coherent interpretation of the 
origins and early years of the Revolution, 
Vovelle’s work is unrivalled. 

Morris Slavic covers part of Vovelle’s 
period, from the micro-perspective of one Sec- 
tion of the Marais district of Paris. However, 
his most valuable and enjoyable contribution 
concerns the Terror, where he describes the 
workings and personnel of the Section * its com- 
mittees, popular society, etc. The Droits-de- 
1’Homme had a strong bourgeoisie which 
favoured moderation. and continuity. The con- 
ditions of popular intervention in revolution- 
ary politics are discussed: radical elements 
gained only a tenuous control in the Year 1 II, 
Unfortunately, Slavin's work has serious 
weaknesses, some deriving from the decision 
to examine only orte Section. This proves too 
sipall a framework for many topics; For crucial 
events, sources dry up altogether and statistical 
samples are often too small .for meaningful 
analysis. Slavin's treatment of data on his dis- 
trict’s “sodo-feconomic base" seems desultory; 
problems of social classification cause him 
much confusion. For the earlier period, the 
narrative technique is unsure while, through- 
out,' much of the comment seems banal. Poss- 


lofiv^ ana me use ne a up«ii w ....... «... — - — - ----- — - — - . 

“moutldng the tirpd old cliches’' of the Marxist : ibly if Slaviti had worked out a specific view- 
oaradlam Indeed he does not ■ always avoid a point, his work wo uld seem more purposeful . 
simplistic didiotomy between backwartMook- Fuel's liighly charged account of the Terror 

^ fcbex chJnEerprfcta tion , Slav! ri’s 
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from loo little. 

To aim to show how the Revolution affected 

onc^'r^te^^Pl-" 01 

Cobh. Of course, Cobb's talents are unique, as 
is his idiosyncratic approach to history - and 
these arc not appreciated by everyone. In a 
recent critique, Furet (tou jours luif ) castigates 
Cobb without mercy - for his faux-naif atti- 
tude, his denial of method and neglect of con- 
cept; his novelistic preference for recreating 
people’s lives, thoughts and passions. In 
Beyond the Terror , a collection of essays by 
Cobb's friends and pupils, Marty n Lyons pro- 
vides an assessment of his work. Fairly critical 
at times, he counters some of the wilder re- 
marks of Furet ("Cobb is a historian of society 
for whom only individuals exist”) by praising 
his delineation of collective mentalities related 
to place, sex, social class or profession. And 
one could argue that Cobb's best work ex- 
plores milieux, which are, by definition, collec- 
tive, and which mould the activities of in- 
dividuals in certain ways. To overstate his de- 
pendence on narrative history (Furet) or on 
I hlstoire dvdnementlelle (Lyons), seems unjus- 
tified. Few of Cobb's works centre on narra- 
tives or events: The Police and the People, for 
example, explores a serious problem, but un- 
like Furet's version nf “conceptual history" 
does so with a thorough knowledge of the 
archives. 

Certainly the essays in Beyond the Terror 
give abundant evidence of intensive research - 
they show none of the “mental indolence" ami- 
ably attributed by Furet to the authors’ men- 
tor. Concepts are not absent. Colin Lucas illu- 
minates southern violence via Yves Castan's 
notion of honn§tetd sociale , without lapsing 
into technicolor localism for its own sake; 
Gwynne Lewis sets his vivid account of a more 
political violence in a society coming under 
capitalist pressure; Peter Jones, writing on 
agrarian individualism, rejects some of the 
generalizations of the Marxist historians in an 
article whose close reasoning would doubtless 
have impressed the Marx who began his career 
with a noteworthy essay on common rights and 
the theft of wood. 

Colin Jones's topic, moreover, relates to 
Cheryl Welch’s excellent study of. the Ideo- 
logues: Jones analyses, in the field of welfare, a 
dialectic between idealism and pragmatism, in 
which the Revolution’s grandiose schemes of 
universal welfare made for limited “patching 
up" actions aimed at “making the world safe 
. -for entrepreneurs”; Welch's book outlines the 
.. philosophic basis of this change. She traces the 
Ideologues’ retreat from a rhetoric of natural 
rights to one. based on utilitarianism, as they 
quickly realized that the former, in 1789, rashly' 
seemed to promise everything to everyone. 1 
Could not a pure but active dlite help to mould 
a society in which (be greatest good for all 
could be attained without the political parti- 
cipation of the populace or the recognition of 
economic rights for the dispossessed, thus get- 
ting rid of the dreadful legacy of Rousseau? 

However, such a hope, intensified in the 
dark days of the Terror, was to provide no 
resistance to the malpractices of the Directory 
or to Napoleon's dictatorship. The former, 
analysed with such finesse by Denis Woronoff, 
was formed of “a muqh-djsparaged political 
class, which;.. fought all the harder since it 
made no distinction between its own personal 
interests and the common interest”. These 
blood-boltered profiteers of the Revolution 
were, like the Emperor, hardly troubled by the 
Ideologues. The latter's claim that a science of 
society, countering the sectional interests of 
the idle rich and the new nobility and fostering 
the industrious Und rational classes, would 
work td the benefit of the common interest and 
produce general well-being, foundered on the 
ir'ratiohaUty of men and on the political arid 
economic inequalities of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. Extremism - this time socialism 
' apd communism — arose from the inadequacy 
of moderation. • 

From 1748 to 1848, from Montesquieu tp 
Marx - a route of war and revolution, but also 
of the capitalist achievement celebrated in the 
-Manifesto. American, British ahd French 
historians, as is fitting, have contributed pre- 
eminently to our understanding of this period: 
our choice of what, if anything, to celebrate 
• must be griided by their findings. ' 
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By 1900 the once distant outpost of Catholic 
Ireland had become the heart of a spiritual 
empire of Irish emigrants settled throughout 
the Americas and Australasia, while Irish 
priests preached the faith lo the heathen in the 
furthest cornersof the earth. This international 
religious community was the outcome of the 
nineteenth-century Catholic revival in Ireland, 
which some scholars have interpreted as a 
revolution in Irish Catholicism. According to 
David Miller. Sunday Mass attendance in Ire- 
land before 1840 may have counted only 40 
per cent of (he population; the modern rates of 
church-going of over 90 per cent, which 
have made Eire the most "practising" of 
Catholic nations, were the achievement of a 
more efficient Church working after 1850 with 
a falling population. Emmet Larkin has argued 
that after 1850 a “Devotional Revolution", in- 
spired by Roman "Ultramontane" pious prac- 
tice. changed utterly the traditional folkloric 
faith of the Irish, with a new kind of holy 
fervour. Larkin ascribes much of the credit for 
renewing discipline and devotion to Ireland’s 
first Cardinal, Paul Cullen, who, in the words 
of Joseph Lee, “transformed the Church from 
a Latin-Americnn type institution into one of 
the most efficiently marshalled Churches in 
Europe", as part of the wider economic and 
social modernization of Ireland as a whole. 

P? ints are all questioned by pesmond 
Keenan In The Catholic Chunk In Nineteenth- ‘ 
Century Ireland, Keenan considers the Church 
of 1800 a healthy institution. The half-century 
before 1850 was the era of innovation in Irish 
Catholicism; the Cullen years $aw mere con- 
■ .solidatlon. The nineteenth-century revival was 
: not a ) “revolutipn , \ but was in complete con- 1 
tlrtuity with the past, as it rested on the solid 
foundations of the ancient Irish fnitK. 


Keenan insists on the uniformity of the 

- — ui^^l^rSens^iTp o?Ga]way, an elective pre- 
lacy for a priest not a bishop, for whom even 
women may have had (he right to vote, was the 
exception to the diocesan norm. The clerici 
vagi, or “couple-beggar" clergy who cele- 
brated clandestine marriages, represented a 
minority abuse beside the decent parish priest- 
hood, despite the ecclesiastical failings of 
drunkenness, factionalism and ambition. In- 
novations in philanthropy, devotion and the 
religious life were more often due to priests 
and the laity than to bishops; and the chief 
episcopal initiatives occurred from the 1820s, 
when the celebrated Bishop James Doyle 
introduced distinctive clerical dress, Con- 
fraternities of Christian Doctrine, retreats for 
priests and an end to “stations" (confession 
and the mass in private houses). Many changes 
were pioneered in Dublin by Cullen’s greater 
archrepiscopnJ predecessor, Daniel Murray: 

founding the three religious orders of nuns, the re- 
establishment of the Irish College in Rome, the 
founding of [the missionary College of] All Hallows, 
the foundation of the Irish Vincentians ... the wel- 
Mming of [the temperance crusader| Fr Mathew, the 
introduction of devotions to the Sacred Heart, the 
first attempts at parish missions, the introduction of 
the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 

But these novelties were not “reforms". There 
was a world of folk religion, of ascetic or 
riotous pilgrimage, holy wells and putting holy 
water into whiskey. Yet, except on Purgatory, 
there was little contradiction between official 
and popular Catholicism, which were both 
solidly Tridenrine. Church-going may have 
been less frequent than it later became, but it 
was high by most Continental standards, it was 
not a cause of clerical complaint and the 
Irish faithful were mostly devout and well- 
instructed in their faith. 

Keenan is al ways precise about detail, espec- 
ially of administration and canon law; there is 
surely no better short introduction than this to 
the formal structures of the Irish Church. Yet 
his writing has about it a clerical dryness, so 
that he does not quite touch the matter at its 
heart. Keenan argues that, by 1850, the.mpre 
primitive old chapels had been replaced with 
decent if modest buildings. But his own evi- 
dence suggests that the new devotions, like 
holy pictures and statues, were rare outside 
Dublin and the chapels of the. friars and con- 
vents, and it was after 1850 that more richly 
decorated buildings came into use, e new kind 
of holy place, for rich and poor alike, centred 
on cult, priest, altar and careful ritual, ithe 


* modern foci for popular devotion. Certainly 
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sacred rural landscape, needed the holy build- 
ing to inspire them. David Miller’s statistics 
and S. J. Connolly’s recent monograph on 
pre-Famine Catholicism indicate a dramatic 
change of Catholic temper, and Keenan's own 
discussions of religion are rather external. He 
remarks that the Brompton Oratory’s flam- 
boyantly Roman Ultramontnnism “never ex- 
isted at any time in Ireland", while citing as 
leading influences on Irish devotion two priests 
of that Oratory, Faber and Dalgairns. Indeed 
Keenan argues that the English influence was 
also strong in the pre-nineteenth-cenlury Irish 
Church, and finds little evidence of n distinc- 
tively Gaelic spirituality. Here as elsewhere, 
he tells us whatever he does not know, and 
against the bolder theses of other scholars his 
caution is most welcome. 

Keenan denies the significance of Cardinal 
Cullen, defining Cullen’s leading trait as sus- 
piciousness. The characteristic is granted by 
Desmond Bowen in his ungenerous, grudging 
and carping monograph, Paul Cardinal Cullen 
and the Shaping of Modern Irish Catholicism, 
though Bowen ascribes to Cullen an influence 
on Ireland as potent as O’Connell's. Bowen 
finds the key to Cullen in his loyalty to the 
papacy os an “Ultramontane of the most 
uncompromising type", “a Roman of the 
Romans”. Bowen calls Cullen’s Irish opponents, 
like Daniel Murray, sympathetic to Protestants 
and to English policies in Ireland, "old Galli- 
cans"; and "new Galileans" those like 
Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, anti-English, 
anti-Protestant and favourable to nationalism of 
a populist if not a revolutionary kind. 

This exact "old" and “new" Gallican termino- 
logy does not appear in any letter which 
Bowen cites from Cullen’s correspondence, 
but even if it is the clue to Cullen’s policies, it is 
jiot the Ariadne’s thread to Irish Catholicism. 
“Galileans" denied an independent papal in- 
fallibility in faith and morals, and a plenary 
Roman jurisdiction beyond Rome; and they 
assigned an independent temporal authority to 
kings and spiritual authority to bishops, who 
are infallible in a General Council. Irish Galli- 
canism needs the most careful definition. In 
spite of the moderate Galilean tradition at 
Maynooth, all Irish churchmen accepted 
Rome’s ultimate jurisdiction, and though 
MacHale opposed defining papal infallibility in 
1870, that doctrine had no relevance to most of 
the disputes in the Irish Church, which were 
over state-sponsored mixed education, state 


regulation of Catholic 

.ufu sinie payment of the Irish 

Rome’s authority was not the 

Jividing MacHale and Murray CS? 

from each other, even though M«hS 
pendciicc as a metropolitan waschS 
Otllen s powers as the Pope's Apotuffi 
ate. The defines "Gallleanistn-M,:^ 
mem to local aulonomy, as fcV* 
bishops defended their local use of i 
but these had already been atladfedbrlfr 
cans ' like Bishop Doyle. MucHaleW 
of Rome's political directives was nS. 
can , as most Catholics accepted O'Ccav? 
dictum, "our religion from 
from Ircinnd Por Bowen, Gallic^* 
King Charles s head, crowding out mm J 
plex explanations. It was too frail a JZ 
inenon to explain modern Irish ecclesE 
history. m : 

Yet Cullen’s “UltramontHnism” does a. 
cinctly describe the reconstruction of 6 ' 
Church on Romnn models of disdpKae si 
devotion; even though this was begun by ad 
cans like Doyle and Murray. Cullen wnj 
piety and order, which Ultramontane idefe " 
could secure. Yet in principle he had marks ' 
common with MacHale: an O’CooMfc 
nationalism, the will to keep Church and sin 
apart, except for state funding of denocs 
tional education, a concern for thepooraali 
keen dislike of Protestantism. In this a 
Protestantism especially, Cullen shared fa 
feelings of his flock, and it is too mudt 
ascribe to him, as Bowen does, the m • 


responsibility for the growing gulf betral 
Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. } . 

Cullen regarded as a “strong GaEka'I 
Charles William Russell, a Professor i»lP 
later President of Maynooth College; hi 
Russell, the subject of a pleasant biogra^b 
by Ambrose Macaulay, was too perfa& - 
balanced a scholar-ecclesiastic to be “slraj < 
about anything. Russell had a part in comic 
ing Newman, who aptly described him as T 
ways gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontnw r 
sial. He let me nlone.” Russell himseff* 
marked of two religious giants from the ps 1 
that “Bossuet was unnmiably right dnd Fbf [ 
ion was amiably wrong"; and there can bee: .. 
doubt whom lie preferred. Russell deefiri -■ 
mitre after mitre in order to assist his baaki? ‘ 
prone family, and to devote his energies if ^ ■. 
historical scholarship for which his name ;. 
held In blessing. After all the Hibefflt : 
swordsmen of the spirit, Father MscssS) t; 
reminds us that the island of .the saints fuse 
saints after all, 
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' PONTOPPIDAN THYSSEN (Editors) 

: N.F.S. Grundtvig, Tradition Ond Renewal: 

. G rundtvig’s vision of mfiri and people , 

education and the Church, in relation to world 
issues today • ' v. 

432pp. Copenhagen; Danish Institute. Dkr 162, 
■ 0877.1290452 

NIELS LYHNE JENSEN (Editor) 

A Grundtvtg Anthology: Selections from the 
writingsofN.F, S. Grundtvig(1783-1872) 
.Translated by Edward Brondbridge and Niels 
:!;Lyhrt^etwen : 
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iJl^ppLCambrldge: James Clarke. £1Q';9$. . ■ 
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•:jrhe Danish writer and cridc Poul Borum 
after noting that N. F, S. Grundtvig, .whom he 
describes. as “our greatest poet”; is . virtually 
unknown outside Denipfark, goes on . to add, 
Yet Grundtvig ,is riot .really known within 
Denmark either •>. . . Hp is, enormous and for- 
• njidable arid mysterious and remote. " Yet this 

WS r & ble mtm ~ ^ hQ hU political and 
ipublicside has a touch of Gladstone about him, 
moving steadily towards the left as he reaches 
his eighties, and who on' his imaginative and 
visionary side has more thhn a touch of William 
Slake was none the less a unity, his life form- 
ing a; coherent,, if complex and sometimes 
■troubled whole. 

Born in 1783,; he,cpu)d refall, fp?m fts cfiiidr 
hood the first rumours of the French Revolu- 


tion reaching the country vicarage where he 
grew up. He lived to see the defeat of France in 
1870, and died just before his eighty-ninth 
birthday in September 1872. His was a stormy 
life as well as a long one, full of controversy and 
debnte. In his first half-century, periods of 
obscurity and withdrawal into scholarly work 
alternated with times of general recognition. 
Only during his last forty years did he achieve 
an assured position in Danish society, when 
even those who disagreed with him. most 
strongly could no longer ignore his achieve- 
ments As poet, historian, critic, educational- 
ist, politician, preacher and hymn-writer, he 
displayed, exceptional energy and creativity - 
^.Grundtvjg.can .be, Seen .as ;a. child of the 

■ Romantic era 111 his stress pn the importance of 
national, ideritlty and ; mother tongue (always 
felt strongly In small nations whose very exist- 
ence is precarious), his emphasis opthe value 
ol imagination andintuitipp arid the feminine 

■ wpectsoThuman nathre, his high evaluation of 
KKV nt I eBflnd,and ^ fascination with the 
• Middle Ages. . But he grew far beyond his 
romantic origins; his teaching had its influence 
on many areas of Danish life, in the formation 
or fanning cooperatives no less than in the 
rediscovery of Beowulf. 

From another poi’rit of view he may be seen 
as a son of the Lutheran Reformation. He was 
^ r ‘f 1 " lY rco ‘ ed in the tradition of the Church 
of his baptism, and his admiration for Luther 
though not uncritical, remained tilt the end of 
his life. But in many ways he also grew beyond 

• In ,he matu,,e achieve- 
rnaot.^f. his preaching he 

assimilated elements of the Christian traditions 


of both East and West, and welded them 
together into an original presentation of the 
faith - one that has majestic and classical pro- 
portions.^Gruncltvig’s vision is throughout pro- 
foundly Christian and profoundly human. It 
has ecumenical implications which as yet hnve 
hardly been realized. 

The weighty volume N. F. S. Grundtvig, 
Tradition and Renewal, produced by the 
Danish Institute last year to mark the 200th 
anniversary of his birth and edited by Christian 
Tnodberg and Anders Pontoppidan Thyssen, 
bnngs together contributions from a variety of 
Writers. Tt provides an authoritative introduc- 
tion, which has hitherto been lacking for the 
English reader, and the feet that editions have 

t n E Ub , ia ? ed F «rich aind German as well 
as'in English speaks of agrowing conviction in 
Denmark that Grundtvig needs to be known 
more widely, and to be seen in an international 
^ ext .Two of the most immediately striking 

An n rf^ U » *i th f took insis ‘ 9" this point? 
Andreas Haarder s essay on Gnindtvig’s : 

: E, ? e T g WO !* on Nors * mythology, and 
Niels Thomsen s On his highly creative use of 
the: images of early Christian worship in his 
own, hymn-writing, . ” • 

In the decades after the Second World War 
d scussion of Grundtvig was for a time domin- 
tjf question of the various stages 
thrqugh which his life and thought had passed. 
•J. n r f. re f nt r «earch has brought out the ele- ■ 
ments of continuity which Unk the different 
periods of his life, and this tendency U clearly 
seen in Tradition and Renewal. The three ml 
C « by Thyaeq dn ,be evoluHon of G^ . 
v, gB v,ew, on Church and people make fte 


- ; 

point in ono way, Thodberg’s masleriystof* -v 
of Orundtvjg as a prenchor and a hymn-w# 
in another. • ‘ I. 

Problems of translation abound, and in® 
of them ore to he scon in Tradition ) 

al. They become uncomfortably evkkot 1 ^ ,1 
collection of extracts in A Grundtvig ; 
logy, edited by Niels Lyhne Jensen, tpj* 
vlg’s prose, with its long, sprawling swlj 1 ® | 
and its combination of the erudite fli» 
vernacular, the archaic and the f 

almost as difficult to render into EngtisM 5 . 
verse, Grundtvig forged his own Isngw- "J { 
extracts gathered here have f 


selected to reflect different asperisof^s^ 
but one is .bound to doubt. how 
force and quality of the original 
convey to a reader previously 
with Gnindtvig’s writing. It is 
Grundtvlg, who himself sftove io ^v 
translator from Latin and Gree k 
landlc and Anglo^axon, from OggV.y; 
English, should prove to be S9 
those who wish to transpose his owo 
other languages. ■ ‘' jhatf 

All the contributors to 
al are Danish; they cannot 
from close up. For a longer, larger . 
on the man and his work we , 

when we have a niajpr ® w ^ 2S"tboi^' 
Danish writer. That day should -.Ru cat 
delayed. On any showing 
of the great figures : of nipeWfl ,-^ 
Europe, a man who did not jsho# 

confines of his own small counttyiJP^ pg .’ 
Jcjea§, seen? often i 

own day than they were . 


Colin Greenland 

RICHARD CO WPER 

XheTlthonian Factor and other stories 
150pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575034408 

ROBERT SILVERBERG 
Valentine Pontlfex 

347pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575034440 

Like T.S. Eliot in the rose garden, Richard 
Cowper’s narrators have the experience but 
miss the meaning. Some while later they tell us 
about it: “All this happened long ago, and in 
another country." Seating us comfortably, 
they begin: “When I was your age - twelve, 
thirteenth . . “In the summer of 1937 when 
I was nine years old . . “Last night I dreamt 
I was a child again . . From the future they 
call to us, looking back over what we cannot 
see, hypnotized by knowledge and uncertain- 
ty. Once upon a time in a derelict old spaceport 
a wisp of alien herb gave Kevin Morrison a 
scent of the Mars he would never see. It has 
haunted him for the rest of his life. “Everything 
that’s worth having you carry around inside 
you - memories; dreams; feelings. The rest is 
just a load of useless, worrying junk." In 1992, 
as the airship lifts her away from Huacaloc, 
Virginia Clarke touches the ancient talisman 
old Amauta placed around her neck and won- 
ders, did it happen, or was it a dream7 In 1994, 
a biochemist waits for the world to end, 
smothered in the mutant algae he has inadver- 
tently caused to breed; he dreams of his 
father’s appple tree. 

Cowper’s manner is modest. Not for him the 
hallucinatory glamour of J. G. Ballard or the 
languor of Ray Bradbury. His visionary mo- 
ments are opaque; words may not violate 
them. In “What Did the Deazies Do?” nine- 
year-old Richard looks at an antique painting 
and finds unspeakable fear. 

I dragged my gaze away from the sombre eyes of the 
long dead Italian and shivered as though someone 
had trodden on my grave. What I fell then I could not 
express, for I had glimpsed a reqt in the veil of reality 
and what lay beyond it was strange and dark and 
threatening. 

The veil of reality, the footstep on the grave: 
for uncanny experiences these are common- 
place terms. Cowper does not intend to startle 
or provoke us; he wants otir attention and sym- 
pathy. Nor is what lies beyond always a threat. 
Virginia Clarke’s annunciation at the sacred 
pool comes in coloured lights and the sound of 
joyful laughter, but before we can quite see we 
are whisked away via a shift of viewpoint: “and 
far off down the winding whispering galleries * 
old Amauta heard the sound for which he had 
. been waiting". In “The Tithonian Factor" 

- Sarah Jackson looks back on her adolescence 
in the early twenty-second century , helping out 
at a residential centre for Sempiterns, artifl- 
• dally immortal men and women. With the de- 
velopment of meditative disciplines, and g sci- 
ence of cnu^ssSEB, -Hie world has redisco- 
: vered orgone, od and animism. Sarah’s trans- 
cendental experience comes with a forbidden 
act of sexual and spiritual intercourse with a 
moping Sempiteni. 

. f felt as If my skin was all charged up and a stream of 
invisible sparks was leaping across from me to her. I 
was shaking like & leaf an a tree , . I remember 
hearing a voice whispering the odylic mantra and 1 
, (appose that must’ve been me. That’s when Oaia 
' >hoQk the branch I was clinglifg to and \ was swirled 
awy. After that nothing mattered any more. 

Elsewliere, there may be strifp: unemploy- 
ment and uprisings in 1993 ; “urban sterilisation 
exercises’! against the slummies of “the old 
; industrial area"; war fh "North Africa, Russia, 
Burma and God knows where’’. Cowper ven- 
tures no nearer; but the echoes of distant cpn- 
! . ^ at least signal thht melancholy is not a 
wnojly adequate response to mortality. It is 
this, and the occasional ripple, of humour, that 
•^ve a saving piquancy to his mildness. 

■ ■■ RplJcrt'Silverberg’s Valentine Poniifex is a 
sequel to L6rd ValerUlne'i Cdstli, in which a 
wandering juggler discovered that he was 
“dually a. king:. Coronal of the wholo planet pf 
Majfpoor, ; dethrqntd by ’ a treacherous to; 
riipntmdnt. In that first volume Si) yerberg cbh- 
■ ’ to st retch put the tale of Valentine’s 
fcstpjcgtlbn td 500 pages , noth j? working it in to- 

dll m kxr rftarlrfinCJ 


account of the intricate and agonizing process 
of regaining a lost identity, but a meandering 
odyssey of bizarre adventures, relieved by 
routine debates on truth and virtue and inter- 
ludes of local colour. Its outcome is never in 
doubt. From the first Valentine is inundated 
with oracles and prophetic dreams. (Dreams 
are the medium of social regulation on Ma- 
jipoor; this thought control is not presented as 
disturbing, or even ambiguous.) Valentine has 
a destiny. We must accept that, as must every- 
one he encounters. Pure of heart, princely of 
birth, he overcomes resistance with the blind- 
ing light of his own righteousness. Doubters 
stammer apologies and kneel; opponents sur- 
render their arms. 

A more cynical exploitation of the current 
vogue for reassuring fairy-tales would be hard 
to find. Lord Valentine's Castle satisfied read- 
ers’ wishes for a great big safe world where nice 
things flourish and evil succumbs to forgive- 
ness, and also Silverberg’s declared wish to 
discover "what I was worth on the current mar- 
ket”. The naivetl of the narration was not the 
author's: Silverberg is the man who wrote 
dark, complex fictions like Thorns and Dying 
Inside , skilful anatomies of alienation, uncer- 
tainty and conscience. Valentine Pontifex is, 
perhaps, Silverberg’s act of conscience for 
Lord Valentine’s Castle . 

Majipoor is an enormous planet, home of 
twenty thousand million people, human and 
otherwise, living in peaceful co-existence 
under a peculiar oligarchy of four: the contem- 
plative Pontifex; his chosen executive and heir 
the Coronal; and the King and Lady of 
Dreams, responsible for sending oneiric mes- 
sages of punishment and encouragement re- 
spectively. The loud Oedipal resonances no 
less than the absurd inadequacy of the system 
betray its origins in infantile fantasy. In Valen- 
tine Pontifex Silverberg admits its fragility by 
pulling it apart. 

How many thousands of years of peace there had 
been! What a pleasant world, what a smoothly func- 
tioning world! . . . And now it was ending. Poison- 
ous rain comes from the sky, gardens wither, crops 
are destroyed, famines begin, new religions take 
hold, ravenous crazy mobs swarm toward the sea. 

The aboriginal Piurivars. dispossessed by col- 
onists from Earth fourteen thousand years be- 
fore, have finally cooked up a' retaliation of 
horrendous plagues and bib-engirieered pre- 
dators with awesome appetites. All this is Im- 
mensely satisfying to those of us who had be- 
gun to despair of Silverberg, not just because 
nastiness is so much more interesting than pur- 
ity, but because at last there is some real ten- 
sion in the narrative, and no easy way out of its 
problems. The broken and repetitive time- 
structure of the opening chapters, centred on 
Valentine's visionary swoon at a state banquet, 
show Silverberg working to bring to Valentine 
Pontifex tbe dramatic complexity and vigour 
he smoothed out of Lord Valentine's Castle. 
Not only the linear serenity but the cushioning 
assumptions of that romance are challenged as 
Valentine, with customary humility, goes off to 
beg pardon for his race from the Queen of the 
Piurivars, while his Regent and attendant 
princes aver, with some warmth, that pacifism 
is no longer appropriate. 

Unfortunately, It is much too late- The 
accumulated weight of complacency in Silver- 
berg’s creation overcomes his better judgment. 
There is no way out; but market forces do not 
permit anything as radical as a disastrous 
ending. Global riot, famine and revolution are 
therefore progressively reduced to the 
machinations of one fanatic leader, who is then 
eliminated, niost piously, suffocated with Co* 
giveness. The devastation disappears from 
view as the royals close ranks. Valentine Pan- 
tlfex ends not with any. vision of reconstruction, 
but with the Joyous investiture of the hew 
Coronal. They all live happily ever after. 

The National Book League is now inviting en- 
tries for the £3,0)0 H. H. Wingate prize which 
is awarded annually to ' the book which best 
stimulates an Interest lii Jewish themes among 
a wider reading public. Submissions may be 
fiction or non-fiction and should have been 
published in Britain during the current calen- 
dar year. The closing date for entries' is 
September 30. Details and entry, forms, are 
available from Sue Bennett, National BOqk 
League, Book House, $5 East HUI London 

Cliff a.' J i-j •*" /•, ‘•><•.,•.1 
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CECELIA HOLLAND 
The Beltof Gold 
305pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575033762 

A ninth-century Frankish pilgrim returning 
from the Holy Land rescues an attractive 
young girl from a group of soldiers on a lonely 
road near Constantinople, and suddenly finds 
himself caught in a power struggle between the 
Byzantine Empress Irene and her enemies 
which makes even the fierce rivalry between 
the capital’s charioteers, each of whom is de- 
termined to wear the Golden Belt of cham- 
pionship, seem tame. The talented and prolific 
Cecelia Holland's best novel to date has a good 
plot, skilfully handled, but its main triumph 
lies in the way it manages to bring to life a 
civilization even more alien and incompre- 
hensible to Westerners than to the Turks who 
destroyed it. 


LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
Exit Lady Mmham 

169pp. Wcidenfeldand Nicolson. £7 .95. 
0297783483 

The story of how Abigail Masham, a penniless 
cousin of the powerful and ambitious Sarah 
Churchill, wife to the great Marlborough, rose 
from being her relative’s prot6g6e to being her 
adversary at the court of Queen Anne, before 
lapsing into obscurity following the death of 
the monarch. A sad and beautiful book. Aug- 
ustan in its lucidity and its view of human van- 
ity, if not its language. 


philip McFarland 
S easons of Fear 

250pp. New York: Schocken. $15.95. 
0805238506 

No sooner has Charles Alexander Corimer, 
the youngest son of the fourth Earl of Cav- 
endham, arrived in the New World with his 
monkey on a chain, his two greyhounds and his 
black slave than the latter, representing an 
investment of £40, bolts. There Is, however, 
worse to come; it is 1741 and soon a burglary 
and a series of fires convince the citizens of 
Manhattan that a “Negro Plot" is afoot and 
that it js necessary to hang aU die suspected 
insurgents or burn them at the stake,. Philip 
McFarland is an academic historian and his 
reconstruction of one of the forgotten episodes 
in colonial American history is a touch too 
scholarly in places for easy reading, but it is 
done with Intelligence and care, and the pic- 
ture of pre-Indepcndence New York is con- 
vincing and memorable. 


which has been taken over by an “army" of 
deserters from both sides - all bent on rape and 
pillage. The French initially help him, but then- 
turn out to have secret plans of their own. and a 
full-scale battle ensues. Well-conslTucted and 
well-written, as always, with a bonus in the form 
of a dramatic (and apparently final) appearance 
by Sharpe’s old enemy, the obscene Sergeant 
Obadiah Hakeswill. 


RON HANSEN 

The Assassination of Jesse James by the 
Coward Robert Ford 
305pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95. 

028562641 8 

In 1882 the career of Jesse Woodson James, 
Civil War veteran, gang-leader, ruthless killer 
and folk hero, came to an end when he wasshot 
dead by a confused nineteen-ycar-old youth 
who had worshipped him for some time. Ron 
Hansen's aimless novel manages lo miss all 
that is interesting in an event pregnant with 
implications about both the American obses- 
sion with success and its inevitable corollary: 
the senseless killing of prominent individuals. 
And there isn’t even any attempt to exploit 
the opportunities for comedy afforded by 
Jesse’s ridiculous Shakespcare-quoting brother 
Frank. 


JOHN WINGATE 

William the Conqueror 

335pp. Weid enfold and Nicolson. £7.95. 

0297782320 

Detailed, almost year-by-year account of the 
Conqeror's life that leaves one wondering why 
he felt the need to seek Saxon enemies when he 
already had so many Norman and French ones. 
Useful as an introduction to the period, but 
without either a guiding conception of Wil- 
liam’s character or a definite story line to re- 
commend it to the ordinary reader. 


NICHOLASCHASE 

Lockslcy 

280 pp. Heincmann. £7.95. 

0434122173 

Returning from the Crusades to find his family 
killed and bis ancestral home destroyed by a 
protdgd of King Richard’s treacherous brother 
John, Robert Godfrey Bouvier Atheling, 
Fourth Earl of Locksley,. assumes the name of 
Robin Hpod and begins a Career as an outlaw 
and undercover agent .which takes him from 
Sherwood Forest, to London and the Conti- 
nent. Exciting, mysterious, beautiful, surely 
one of the most enjoyable historical novels of 
the decade. 


RICHARD WOODMAN 
The Bomb Vessel 
216pp. John Murray. £7.95. 

0719541131 

The beginning of his fourth adventure finds 
Nathaniel Drinkwater of file Royal Navy fret- 
ting on dry land after failing to get a ship bf his 
own. Soon, though,, his old protector Lord 
Dungarth intervenes, and he is given command 
of an old bomb vessel and sent to the -Baltic, 
where Nelson’s temporary disapproval of him 
does not prevent Drinkwater either from doing 
his best for his wastrel of.a brother fleeing the 
gallows, or playing a crucial part in the Battle 
of Copenhagen. Less full of confusing nayai 
Jargon than its predecessors and considerably 
enlivened by the presence of a number of new 
characters, including a ship’s surgeon with a 
talent for composing instant doggerel. 


BERNARD CORN WELL 

Sharpe’s Enemy • 

351pp. Collins. £8,50. 

0002214245 , . ; . 

Bernard Cornwell's hero Richard Sharpe, sent 
In ‘ earlier boOks to a variety of other Iberian 
locations by the Peifljisular War, is here' des- 
patched from Wellirigtriri’s Winter headquarters 
tti ,Ffeh&da;!td' the! Small* village' of Adrfcdds: 
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RICHARD CONDON 
A Trembling Upon Rome 
292pp. Michael Joseph- £8.95. 

07181 22410 

International bankers are trying to take over 
the Vatican; there are whores in some of the 
top beds in Europe, and everywhere vicious 
murders are being committed. It |s all meant to 
be happening in the fifteenth century, of 
course, out it is difficult not to be reminded of 
some more recent scandals, and it is probably 
rip accident . that the characters frequently 
speak like the mafiosi in the author’s last book, 
Prlzzl’s Honour. A bitter, cynical novel wltich 
pursues, with considerable elegance, Condon's 
great theme: the exploitation of power. 


ROSALIND LAKER 
Jewelled Path 
378pp. Methuen. £8.50, 

0413517802 .. V ■ , • - 

Irene Lindsay's love affair with Art Nouvemi 
and her decision to become a jewellery desig- 
ner bring her into conflict with her father, a 
wealthy gem merchant of strongly traditional- 
ist views, but also cause romance and adven- 
ture ..to come her way. Rosalind Laker has al- 
ways been fascinated by crafts and craftsmen, 
and it is nof-.surprising that this novel dealing 
with the host crafts- orientated of art move- 
menfe shduld bfc her bfeSt yek. V ? 
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BURTON BENEDlCTtEdlior) 

The Anthropology of World’s Fairs: San |f e " 

Francisco's Panama Pacific International ' .Tf, 0 

Exposition of 19 15 . W ° r,ds 

176pp. Scolar Press. £25. llve . an 

0859676765 question! 

remainin 

Tlie Palace of Fine Arts, designed by the the P 0,iti 

unique talent of Bernard May beck, is one of M - Dobl1 
the great gems of San Francisco - a city not ( Gra y Br 
over-decked with architectural jewels - and for abeth N. 
a long time it seemed the only considerable ,iOR 
survivor from the Panama Pacific International (George i 
Exposition of 1915, at which it was a great manlike a 
popular success. Now, however, it turns out - SE, y their 1 
one of those open secrets of the Nobody-ever- c,ose read 

asks-about-it type - that there was another are in,er F 
great treasure surviving but, being stored in the expositor 

Lowrie Museum of Anthropology, it was ** ,s 1 
•effectively lost to the human race" as the “Thisexhi 
saying still goes in some circles at Berkeley. extinction 
Exhumed and exhibited, it proved to be a vast or MThe Pi 
deposit of artefacts and documents from what llon was ‘ 
may have been the most rewarding Great believe pa 
Exposition ever from the anthropological California 

point of view. keleyite st 

The Anthropology of World's Fairs is a sort lbe 198C 
of catalogue de-luxe of that resurrection ex- pre-echoes 
hibition, put together by the show's organizer, 1910s, and 

Burton Benedict. Professor of Anthropology tion that n 
at Berkeley, and various campus colleagues provincial 
and museum scientists who worked on it with when viewi 
him. Since the title, though unavoidable given history of 1 
the nature of the enterprise, is somewhat mis- Such a I 

From pillar to post 


leading, it is useful to state briefly what is to be 
found in these generously proportioned and 
well-illustrated pages. 

The title-essay, by Professor Benedict him- 
self, would have been better designated 
“World's Fairs; an anthropologist's perspec- 
tive" and raises methodological and other 
questions which must be discussed later. The 
remaining two-thirds of the book deal with: 
the political pre-history of the fair (Marjorie 
M. Dobkin), the architecture of the buildings 
(Gray Brechin), the fine and applied arts (Eliz- 
abeth N. Armstrong) and public interpreta- 
tion of the whole in press and literature 
(George Starr). These last four are solid, work- 
manlike and appropriately parochial; that is to 
say their perspective is short enough for really 
close readings of the texts and artefacts, and all 
are interpretative in the current modes: “The 
exposition signifies something other than it- 
self; it is a sign with a larger referent ..." or 
“This exhausted Indian clearly symbolised the 
extinctionofarace-adegradingattitude. . 
or “The Panama Pacific International Exposi- 
tion was a communal recreation of a make- 
believe past for the raw young settlement of 
California . . Painstaking, cautious, Ber- 
keleyite stuff, reflecting local preoccupations 
of the 1980s that seem to find highly suggestive 
pre-echoes in the local preoccupations of the 
1910s, and a very useful coverage of an exhibi- 
tion that must now seem almost as odd and 
provincial as the Festival of Britain in 1951, 
when viewed in the perspective of the general 
history of World’s Fairs. 

Such a historical perspective was clearly 




Hugh Macdonald 

J.M.RICHARDS 

The National Trust Book of Bridges 
214 pp, with black-and-white and colour 
photographs. Cape. £ 1 2.50. 

.... . 

Bridges, as Sir James Richards points out in his 
introduction, satisfy both aesthetic and func- 
tional Instincts In the most public and direct 
fashion . They offer a service to all and guard no 
bidden secrets: few have. Secret chambers or 
moving parts (Tower Bridge is probably the 
most deceitful of them). To take delight in the 
variety and history of. bridges is thus a pleasure 
open to all who travel about the country by 
• road or rail, 1 and the zealous bridge-watcher 
soon devejops the knack of leaning out of train 
Windows to observe the structure maddeningly 
. concealed below the track or of slipping down 
towpaths to view the arch just crossed. When 
fine old bridges are superseded by parallel 
modern structures and not pulled down, the 
observer is afforded a front-row view, as thte 
book’s jacket illustration of the three bridges at 
. .Conway shbws. 

This survey offers a personal selection of 
British bridges, roaming freely from end to end 
of the country, with brief but highly informa- 
tive introductions to each category. All the 
great and familiar specimens are there. The 
author Is meticulous in distinguishing between 
those bridges that survive and those that do 
, hot, mindful perhqps.of the books that lead.you 
; ‘^a bridge demolished many years hep. A 
fcWpter qn bridge designs that Wore never ex- 
ecuted ;is particularly Compelling. Bridges are 
listed by county or region but also 'divided by 
category, so that the visitor to Clwyd, for ex- 
ample, will have to look-ai the end of every 
chapter (o see which bridges are worth visiting; 
the lack of a map is a further handicap.- - . .• 
The selection is sometimes unfair to bridges 
which may be inferior but which are so close as 
tp be : mandatory to visit. One should never 
stop to see' Gwynn’s fine English' Bridge at 
Shrewsbury, for example, without a detour to 
the’Welsh Bridge, built by Tiliey and Carline in 
1795, a little upstream, not s6 ornate but well 
proportioned. Another Cinderella, omitted 
here, is the Fra m we II gate Bridge in Durham, 
overshadowed by the Elvet Bridge a stone's 
throw away with its remnants of a medieval 
chapel and ten iirches of various. sizes. Fraun 
we I (gate & rldgfe.on the other hand,<aISo passed * 
over by Eric de Mard and Geoffrey N. Wright 


in similar compilations of British bridges, is 
earlier than Elvet Bridge and has been restored 
many times, yet its two ribbed arches of 90 feet 
are sturdily impressive and uncommonly flat 
for their time. Even the Prebend’s Bridge, a 
comparative youngster from 1778, and the 
hard-edged concrete Klngsgate footbridge by 
Oye. Arup of 1963, both in- Durham, gain more 
attention. 

Engineering feats and social changes are 
carefully chronicled. The seventeenth century, 
for example, is curiously poor in notable 
bridges when compared to the torrent of mag- 
nificent examples from the later eighteenth 
century, countless numbers of which are still in 
everyday use. None of London's fine eight- 
eenth-century bridges has Survived below 
Richmond; it is sad to note (especially when 
compared to Paris's superior collection). Sir 
James has an especially useful chapter on 
bridges in private parks, mostly built to adorn 
the landscape and neglected in most surveys 
either because of their-inurilitybuheirjnacces* 
slbility, and he also singles out railway foot- - 
bridges as worthy of closer attention than the 
commuter usually gives them. ' 

The photographs are abundant and skilfully 
chosen to focus on the main feature, so that 
Saliash bridge, for example, is shown before its 
clumsy companion roadbridge was built. The ■ 
three Berwick bridges, individually magnifi- 
cent but untidy in ensemble, are also singled 
out. Stockport Viaduct is seen through the fog 
and rain of yesteryear but the photograph of 

the technologically imaginative Cdalbrookdale 

r* the world's first Iron bridge - is dis- 

. a(^lpo}nting:.; "f- -. , • 

T. Saund faclS and 8 keen eye grace this book'. 
There are apposite quotations from Celia Fien- 
nes, Scott, Burns, John Claudius Loudon and 
cn jly historians of the railways. Motorway 
bridges, perhaps more frequently observed 
than any others in modem times, are subject to 
carefo! scrutiny. | in general the author's wide 

architectural Iraowledge is supported by sage 
enthusiasm, sometimes held on too short a 
rein. It is time Someone trumpeted more noisi- 
ly the unbelievable world record held by the 
Humber Bridge, not only the longest span in 
the world but easily the longest. Whereas the 
Golden Gate held the record for nearly thirty 
years and was eventually surpassed (by the 
Verraznno Narrows Bridge) by a mere 65 feet, 
the Hiimber Bridge surpasses the Verrazano 
by 365 feel; Yet the motorist is greeted by no 
more than -signboards demanding money-and, 

restnctfng'Sp&edi'ft-littlb raizmataa^fn Hum-’ 

berside would not go amiss. 


among the aims of Benedict's front essay. It 
contains, for instance, displayed comparison 
tables of buildings and pavilions, categories of 
exhibits, and attendance and months of open- 
ing, but fairs that appear in one table don't 
appear in others, and a number of important 
fairs are omitted altogether. There are prob- 
lems, admittedly (the legal status of some fairs 
is dubious, figures may not be available for 
others) but there are established scholarly con- 
ventions such as the footnote for dealing with 
them. 

This is not just a perfectionist quibble; the 
deficiencies of the tables are matched by a 
curiously impressionistic quality in the essay 
itself. Assertions are made which may well be 
based on all the evidence but the whole of the 
evidence is not always laid before the reader 
and one has no clear idea how much one is 
being asked to take on trust. Alongside some 
telling observations - for instance, that the rise 
of the Olympic Games drew off much of the 
element of international competition from 
World’s Fairs - there are sweeping assertions 
that, for example, the New York Fair of 1939 
“marked a watershed", and after that World's 
Fairs were less important. Less important to 
whom? Not to engineers, architects, hucksters, 
movie-makers, display specialists, transporta- 
tion innovators, politicians, amusement-ride 
designers, soft-drink vendors, and the crowds 
who flocked to Seattle in 1962, the “illegal" 
New York Fair of 1964, Montreal's Expo '67 
and the Osaka World Fair of 1970. Indeed, 
Expo '67 seems to be gaining retrospective 
stature as one of the key monuments of the 
culture of the 1960s. 

Agreed, however, that international exposi- 
tions after the Second World War were indeed 
different, less interesting to one kind of anthro- 
pologist and less easily contained within the 


taxonomies and procedures that make 
Benedict s finest trope: World's FaL?' 
potlatch ceremonies (a thought nj 1 ^ 
have sustained far more SwtLS 
than Benedict accords it here). And S? 
he is excellent on his own topic of the mS? 
tion/exploitation of exotic people 
World’s Fairs. P yandn 

However, somewhere in here may 
h,dden cause of the tendency of this book! 
fall into two scantily-related halves TheFto! 
ma Pacific International Exposition of Mk 
may have left behind a treasure-trove fa 
anthropologists, but that is not the inJfi 
made on the communal memory of Calfa 
nians and others who saw it. The reason d* 
the Palace of Fine Arts was preserved and 
then, more recently, elaborately recoDsirmtd 
and restored, was that it was the most tefloe 
memorial to what the Fair was perceived toh 
about. Just as the Skylon - a high-tech o- 
clamation-mark without convincing memd 
support - epitomized the looney hopes of tk 
Festival of Britain in 1951, so the erudites 
elegiac nostalgia of the Palace summed upfaj 
proved viable) the attempt to recreate a msfa. 
believe past for California, and to turn the 
accidental ruinations of the great earthquake, 
barely a decade before, into ruination is a 
art-form . a cultural sublimation of a great m 
ral and social disaster. 

In terms of the anthropology of modem 
California, that is what the Fair was all about, 
and the essays in the second half of the book 
make it dear that this is the case, and (ha 
suggests that the progressive positivism of the 
great Victorian fairs had begun to fade k»j 
before 1939. The definitive general histoiyof 
international expositions remains to be mil- 
ten. The particulars of this one suggest that it 
may require a special kind of general tbeoiy. 


Positivism or meaning 


Robfan Evans 

ALBERTO P&REZ-G6MEZ 

Architecture and the Crisis or Modern Science 

4O0pp. MIT Press. £27. 

0262166919 

According to Alberto Pdrez-GOmez there are 
two choices for architecture: positivism or 
meaning, and they are in opposition to each 
other. A line is drawn, sides are taken and the. 
subject of his book - the application of 
geometry to European architecture from the 
seventeenth to the early nineteenth century - is 
treated as contested territory. He claims that 
between the Renaissance and the present day 
architectural meaning has been almost totally 
obliterated by scientism. 

Architecture and the Crisis of Moduli Selena 
begins with the evocation of an architecture 
replete with transcendental meaning, based on 
geometry, but unhampered by theoretical reg- 
ulation. The new science of Galileo and the 
philosophy of Descartes threatened this stage 
of grace, introducing the possibility of a 
rational geometry detached from its origins in 
mysticism: Claude Perrault, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, was the first to bring 
these new ideas into the heart of architectural 
debate by questioning the validity of Aesthetic 
proportions derived from number ratios. The 
first part of the book deals with the controversy 
surrounding Perrault’s transgression. The next 
part is largely epneemed with those who; 
though tainted by the new rationality, man- 
aged tp retain access to architecture's original 
symbolic power: Gparini, Bbultee, Ledoux. 
Two final parts, the most valuable and interest- 
ing, describe the increasing number of scien- 
tific techniques gathered around architecture 
during this period and end with an account of 
Druand‘s functionalism. 

I cannot remember having read a book so 
broad in conception, so well informed and 
wide-ranging, so deeply concerned with histor- 
ical development, yet so doggedly insistent in 
the reiteration of one unchanging idea. Every- 
thing, it seems, is subject to decay except the 
opinion of Alberto P6rez-G6mez, of which 
there are helpful reminders placed at regular 
intervals throughout. For example: “In Claude 
Perrault’s theory, architectural proportion lost 


for the first time, in an explicit way, itschara> 
ter as a transcendental link between mioo- 
cosm and macrocosm.” Architecture still U 
much else to lose however, and by the endof 
the book all that is left is a mercilessly pol- 
larded stump. 

With determination Pdrez-Gdmez tus 
searched out and digested material rarely 
made use of by architectural historians, who# 
characteristic disdain for the technical is aor* 
mally expressed by ignoring It. Statics, 
stereotomy (drawing for stone cutting), pi* 
jective geometry, descriptive geometry, mo- 
suratlon, fortification, statistics, materials sci- 
ence, surveying and functional planning: u° 
serious study of these, showing how ib<J 
affected architectural thinking and practice has 
been undertaken before. But Pdrez-Gdnie^ 
compelled by his sense of loss to describe w® 
as agencies of destruction, the only capatrilitj 
he has any ifilerSSMn. relating Wg'g 
power to overwhelm architecture’s 
meaning. 

This leads to perversions and infideiirieL 
When, for example, he compares, the 
geometry, of Girard Desargues with Ibat 
Euclid, he is forced to presept a manifest 
ness of Euclidean geometry (the parallel «*■ 
iom) as if it were a strength. Converccly. 
most tangible aspect Of Desargue's thew* 
the principle of convergence, is 
the most abstract and unreal. 
then claims that in using Desargue’s ^ 
Method of projection (as distinct from 
theorem) draughtsmen could drawl hi rigs 
out having to visualize them. Somewhere . 
is an interesting idea, even though 
Method-mtsy not be the best placfc m 
study it. His way of looking at hbtory f* , 
Pdrez-Gdmez to see far hack (to the o$ W 
meaning iri architectiirieV and ' a; ; long ■ 
forward (to the present day) 
in between is regarded, as being Ul ._ ) ^ 
between these two reriiote horizon^ - 
does not explore the idea and 
Instead Desargue’s Method ! stn ' mW \ (g 

upside down, labelled .'/‘protopon.^..^ ^ 
term of retroactive abuse applied a®'- w 
work of Perrault and Soufflot)atidj^. ^ 
posterity. This history, nibbllizef 

forces of functions liza tion and in a #l 

lizationin i: 

instrumental. 
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Smiling through 


Eric Korn 

MORDECAI RICHLER (Editor) 

The Best of Modern Humour 

542pp. Allen Lane. £10.95. 

07139 16869 

It’S a common enough scene: person having a 
considerable social success with jokes, funny 
sayings and humorous tales, setting the table 
on a roar, praise and admiration, “it’s the way 
you tell them”. Touch of sitperbia comes into 
play, wretched fool of fate starts to talk about 
own preferences, nature of humour, etc. Never 
does audience sympathy faster dissipate. You 
like whom? Ken Dodd makes you do what? 
You’ve never been able to raise the ghost of a 
dicker of a smile at which? General outbreak 
of disgust and horror, which a similarly frank 
and open confession of cannibalism, incest or 
monetarism would not evoke. Happened to me 
once: reached a position of such ease and in- ' 
timacy with some folks I could say anything to 

them. Said that W. C. Fields was boring self- 
indulgent lush with a sense of timing of leaky 
clepsydra. End of conversation, ease, inti- 
macy, the lot. Just because I said that W. C. 
Fields was a . . . hey, come back! 

Surest way of losing friends and admirers 

then, must be to go into print with one's taste in 
humour. Make it worse, restrict it, as Richter 
docs, to modem prose humour (people get less 
upset if you don't find Aristophanes a gale of 
guffaws, will forgive you for liking Harry Gra- 
ham or hating Ogden Nash, humorous verse 
not being a serious matter, excepting always 
Clive James). Make it still worse, write a pre- 
face, citing other writers gloomily trying to be 
funny about being funny, underlining your 
own more perverse editorial judgments, eg, 
Dorothy Parker “no longer very funny". 

So Mordecai Richler - himself, let it im- 
mediately be said, a fine and outstandingly 
funny novelist ( Cocksure , The Incomparable 
Atuk and of course Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravftz)- graphically and self-sacrificingly illu- 


minates the phrase “on a hiding to nothing". He 
will be hated for what he leaves out, despised 
for whom he puts in, and if by chance reader 
agrees with his choice of writer he will hate 
sample. Two examples from many: a stodgy 
piece of early, unsurreal Beachcomber (“so Mr 
Cowparsleigh’s little scheme miscarried"); the 
great Myles na Gopaleen represented only by 
quantities of infamous Keats-and-Chapman 
jokes, of which the whole point, if any, is 
bathos - his B. Arch is worse than his bight, 
there's a nip in the heir, please Byrne when 
Red - jokes that can be defended as a part of 
the whole na Gopaleen corpus, essential to a 
warts-and-all portrait - but who wants the 
warts without the face? 

Likewise there are guests invited for worth- 
iness in other fields, like striking miners at a 
radical chic party. Saul Bellow is a great man 
and a witty one, but not a card-carrying humor- 
ist: his account here of flying to Israel with a 
plane-load of offensively Orthodox fellow- 
travellers is absorbing, wry, even amusing: but 
laugh aloud before breakfast, the Richler test? 

I doubt it. Similarly Groucho Marx is a pre- 
eminently funny man, or at [east one-third of 
three funny men; not a funny writer, as ade- 
quately demonstrated here. The story about 
Warner Brothers complaining that they had 
used the name "Casablanca" before Night in 
Casablanca, Groucho riposting that he and 
siblings had used "Brothers" before Warner 
Brothers, was better as part of oral history, 
before Groucho published his definitive ver- 
sion; and his account of an evening with T. S. 
Eliot makes it sound like the most writhingly 
embarrassing encounter since Laocofin and the 
serpents. 

Again, Kurt Vonnegut, who can’t tell a plain 
unvarnished tale without being mortally funny, 
is here represented by a sad attempt to tell a 
funny story, one that demonstrates that humor- 
ous science fiction is an oxymoron like frothy 
concrete, at best hard to achieve and a structur- 
ally undesirable material if it does happen. 

For humour is not a genre. No one reads 
humorous books os they might read westerns 


The Inventor of Franglais? 

(A Comment) 

Thence to Jervas’s, my mind, God forgive me, running 
too much after sa fille, but die not being within, / away by 
coach to the Change - and thence home to dinner; and 
finding Mrs. Bagwell waiting at the office after dinner, 
away elle and I to a cabaret where elle and / have iti 
before; and there 1 had her company unite I’aprds-diner 
and haeLmon pleln plalsir of elle - but strange, to see how 
a woman, notwithstanding her greatest pretences of loved 
son mari and religion, may be vaincue. 

Samuel Pepys, Diary, January 23, 1665 


Well, God, j’ai souvent pens6 
' (in clear or fractured frangais) ’ r , .. 

-.' a pris the soul des femmes - 

but toutefois the Devil maudit 
isspuverainofthpirbody 
and has his will pf Dames I , 

Y He does all that hevoulait ... 

1 • ; ■ to each partridge or poulet, , . ' 

i : : WeTe instruments -e’est tout! • ■ ; , 

' ! BonDieu, above, has thunder- ; 

... j . leDiable rules what’s under- , , 

';‘tr&$bpn for me and you! 

; ; - ;!Le8 female protestations 

; . ... ■ ; ] I qui annoncent their 4 etestations . : ! 

ofallluxurieuxme/i- - V 
-'i “ ! ;;spnt;pour the record only, 

/•T." •! 1 ' 1. Bnftnnrl Ihltf Iv ;t ‘ 


.'©^VINE-WART njis . tfil Wh 


or thrillers, at least not without going crazy. (I I 
knew a bookseller once who specialized in ' 

humorous books. Youths full of smiles and i 

jollity would enter his shop, come out after a 
few minutes elderly and grey: he had to move 
to Haverfordwest.) Humour is a mode not a 
theme; a humour anthology is like an album of 
allegretto passages, or at best like a concert of 
piccolo solos. Humour shelves in bookshops 
become, have you noticed, fissiparous with 
embarrassment, subdivide into humorous dog 
books, humorous golf books, Jewish jokes, 
Jewish dog jokes, Jewish golf jokes, Hasidic- 
Jewish nine-hole golf-course jokes. 

Let me, bearing in mind that reviewers of 
humorous anthologies are even better placed 
to give universal offence, tabulate. There are 
sixty-four pieces anthologized here, of which 
twenty-one caused me pleasure (P). twenty- 
one indifference (1), twenty-one embarrass- 
ment (E), one, an uproarious piece by Stanley 
Elkin about the appalling desires of a drugstore 
pharmacist, equal quantities of P and E. Does 
the P/I/E assay represent pay-dirt or slag- 
henp? I haven't enough data to be sure , but am 
grateful for the gold-dust (Wilfred Sheed, 
Veronica Geng, Roy Blount Jr funny and un- 
familiar; grateful nods of recognition to Run- 
yon, Licbling, Perelman, Heller, Philip Roth 
still industriously whacking-off.^ Amis, K.. 
Naipaul, V. §., Bainbridgc, B.’ Ken Tynan 
for one of (he few enduring and endurable 
parodies). 

More statistics: fifty Americans (where Pyn- 
chon, Brautigan?), twelve Britons (where 

Joking apart 

Bernard O’Donoghue 

MAUREEN WATERS 
The Comic Irishman 

204pp. Albany: State University of New York 
Press. 

0873957660 

Never judge a book by its cover? This well- 
meaning and sometimes politically aware dis- . 
cussiop of the treatment of the laughable Irish- 
man from the early nineteenth century to the 
present day has on the front a bad drawing of a 
pipe-smoking, Aran-jerseyed, flat-capped fig- 
ure (he has presumably put his whiskey down 
. in order to stuff his hands into the pockets pf 
ills moleskin trousers)i set In a grass-green 
background. In its time, it is hardly less offen- 
sive than Tenniel's apes were in theirs. And it is 
representative of Maureen Waters’s failure to 
take her subject seriously enough, despite her 
bouts of righteous Indignation about the treat- 
ment of her Victorian forebears. She convicts 
Somerville and Ross (travestying Matthew 
Arnold by associating him with their attitudes) 
of "racist consciousness", a strong term; yet 
she blithely concludes “their faults are out- 
weighed by the merits of their best stories”, 
illustrated by such pieces of idiomatic Irish 
usage as U I had to put the height of the house of 
curses on it before Mary would believe me”. 
This side of Ms Waters finds Buck Mulligan a 
welcome relief froip Stephen Dedalus in the 
early part of Ulysses\ but Dedalus’s attitude is 
that of Seamus Deane’s terae observation: “A 
reputation , for linguistic extravagance is' 
dangerous, especially When given to small' 
nations by a bigger one which dominates them . 
By means of it, Celts, can stay quiet and stay 
put." 

But.of course the literary Celt enh never stay 
quiet, whether in' the representation of the 
Anglo-Irish or the twentieth-century Irish 
comic writers in whom the earlier tradition is sq 
strong. Wnjejs's.book is divided in two along 
these lines:; the first half, “The Folk”, deals 
with the outsider’s View (Dublin is interestingly 
. linked with the Anglo-Irish here) of the funny 
ways of the country people; the second half, 
more cryptically called “The Njasque of Sat- 
ire”, is concerned with the reflections pf tqe 
. Gaelic traditions of satire (as traced by Vivian 
Merrier iii The Irish Comic Tradition) in 
. modern Irish writers: Joyce , Beckett, ; Flann 
O'Brien, Kavunagh, O'Casey and Behan. The 
real difference between the two halves though 
is not a matter of .literary tradition but (with, 
rare- exceptions, like the native 1 Irish but up-. 


Frayn, where Stoppard, where Angus Wilson, 
where, for historical interest, Stephen Pot- 
teT? J, one irishman (where Donleavy? where, 
yes, Bcckeu, Joyce?), one Canadian plus Edi- 
tor (where Margaret Atwood?) No Indians, 
Jamaicans, expatriate Russians, but one piece 
(under by-line Truman Capote), apparently 
written by Venusian which has read article 
“Earth Humour" in Encyclopaedia Galactica. 

Fifty- two men, twelve women: Nora Epliron 
and Lisa Alther representing Raunchy New 
Woman mode, Marianne Moore in wonderful 
exchange of letters with Ford Motor Co, who 
wanted help in naming their new wonder-car; 
finally came up with “Edser'atl by themselves. 
A classic Stella Gibbons, passde Cyra McFad- 
den (The Serial, an everyday saga of Northern 
California brand-names), soon-to-be-passte 
Fran Lebowitz, durable Beryl Bainbridge. 
Where Margaret Atwood? 

The oldest writer is Stephen Leacock: a his- 
torical landmark, because it contains “rode 
madly off in all directions", but more I than P; 
the newest is lan Frazier in the charmingly 
unwholesome “Dating Your Mom”. Highest 
Indifference level: Oliver Jensen's “The 
Gettysburg Address in Eisenhowerese"; high- 
est E-Level, George S. Kaufman's silly-vulgar 
playlet “If Men Played Cards as Women Do"; 
almost the best joke in the book is on the 
acknowledgments page where Samuel French 
have insisted on inserting an elaborate CAU- 
TION explaining that it's theirs and you 
mustn't dream of acting it without sending 
them ten dollars. 
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wardly mobile William Carleton) of race. Is it 
all right for the Irish to tell Irish jokes? Are the 
savagely satirized Gaels of O’Brien’s Poor 
Mouth less stereotypically offensive than Somer- 
ville and Ross's Flurries and Slippers? They are 
funnier, of course, and a more sliaTply 
observed satire; but that is n different matter. 

This book repeatedly raises these questions 
indirectly, but never addresses theni. Waters 
senses uneasily that the answer must be politi- 
cal, but she doesn’t follow through the historical 
fojjic of what she is saying! After dealing with 
the portrayal of the 1916 rebels by O’Casey 
(which she seems to me to misread by overstat- 
ing the satirical negitiveness: why did O'Casey 
claim a tragic element in these plays?) and 
Behan's burlesques of his.IJlA days, she finds 
the real world dliffefen t: "Whatever one’s poli- 
tical perspective, jt is hot humanly possible to 
. think of the H Block prisoner^ starving them- 
selves in the old Republican style as ’comical 
objects’.” This is simply an imaginative failure 
to distinguish past from present; we don't 
. laugh at the death of Johnny Boyle in Juno, 
and no doubt the original audience didn't 
either. Waters does .make some good points 
along these lines, as when she tellingly quotes 
Maurice Bourgeois's observation in 1913 that 
the Playboy portrayed the Irish as “anything 
but fit for self-government". The play was prin- 
cipally resented, not as a sentimental slur on 
Irish manhood, but, in its political context, for 
providing yet another demeaning, stereotypi- 
cal view of Ireland at a tiiqe when Home Rule 
was on the statute book. ' 

'The principal objection to The Comic irish- 
man, then, is that while it is a fair introductory 
conspectus of the modern stereotyping tradi- 
tion of its literary subject, it doesn't seriously 
evaluate its principles. There are other faults 
too: Waters makes it clear that she doesn’t 
know the Irish language, but surely the book 
could have beeti checked through by someone 
who knew so/M* Irish- The two errors in “un- 
aigneas gan Guineas" (for ' "uaigneas gan 
ciuineas”) are- bad enough; but "Niam&h” 
(“Niamh” V k 'usique beniha’’ (for “uisque”, at 
worst) and “Snnmh dn den” (for “da en”) 
should have been avoided. Such erton occur 
throughout. They might be tolerated as no- 
thing worse than, typological sloppiness in 
iuiather.context; but here; where the very, sub- 
ject is the quaint barbarity of Imh traditions, 
they reinforce the impression given by the spud- 
in-tbe-Bejasus cover that the whole matter is 
so humorous that accuracy In the presentation 
doesn't matter much, Despite its worthy inten- 
tions and often sympathetic views,. finally the, 
book perhaps does.more. harm . then ; gqo4--: ..v 
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P. J, Waller 

A broad welcome is in order for The English 
Working Class, a facsimile series of twenty- 
nine volumes published by Garland in New 
York. They include major works of inquiry and 
observation, which both reflected and influ- 
enced the formulation of social and industrial 
policy between 1890 and 1914. The editor. 
Stand ish Meacham, has expert credentials as 
the author of A Life Apart: The English work- 
ing class, 1890-1914. His and the publishers' 
policy as to the composition of the series is not 
made explicit but, plainly, one consideration 
was the sheer availability of texts. Probably no 
American library holds the entire collection in 
original form. The main sources from which 
copies have been taken are the British Library 
and, in America itself, the Library of Congress 
and Harvard, Princeton, and Yale University 
Libraries. Many university libraries, therefore, 
in America and elsewhere, will seize this 
opportunity to add to their collections, as will 
individual scholars who have exhausted their 
searches of second-hand bookshops. 

But rarity value does not necessarily corres- 
pond with importance. In one or two cases the 
book which best represents a particular theme 
or the special standpoint of an author is not 
that which finds inclusion here. The problem 
posed by Charles Booth, however, is made 
unique by his many-sidedness and his prolific 
output. The seventeen volumes of the Life and 
Labour of the People in London , 1889-1903. 
which ensure his fame ns a pioneer of the 
empirical social survey are avoided by Gar- 
land. To single out a sample volume, even the 
Conclusions, would be folly; anyway, other 
publishers have produced edited extracts in 
recent years. It was wise, therefore, to focus 
upon another aspect of Booth’s reputation: his 
championship of old-age pensions as a right of ■ 
citizenship by public endowment. Even so it is 
a little strange to republish The Aged Poor in 
England and Wales } 1894. As a testimony to 
. Booth’s awesome ability as an accumulator, 
•V^iW-4»lWW' oUftfpifogtlon for modern his- 
torians, this work Has value; but tHe case for 
choosing it in preference to Pauperism, a Pic- 
ture,- and the Endowment of Old Age, an Argu - 
fiiedt, 1892, or Old AgeP&tsionf and the Aged 
Poor: A proposal, 1899, is not self-evident.. In : 
. these publicatiohsBoQthdebatqs'theqiiestion . 
witha.compendiousness and cogency which he 
'does not attempt in the Garland volume. 

f?pr the rest it was necessary to strike p bo I- ' 
ance be Weep academic and commercial con- 
" sldepitions, and here one can fathom the qdi- 
tor’s arid publisher’s policy more easily.' Thus 
, C. F. G. Master man's. Awn the, Abyss, \902, 

: is rightly valued for its anxious assessment of 
the mafficking masses of urbanized England: 

Our streets have suddenly became congested with a 
weird and uncanny people. They have poured in as 
dense black masses from (he eastern railways; they 
haw streamed across the bridges from the marshes 
and desolate places beyond the river*, they have been 
•hurtled up in ihcredible number through tubes sunk 
in the bowels of the earth; emerging like rats from a 

drain, blinking in the sunshine; 

Powerfully impressionistic piece though this is, 

■ it is impossible' to pretend that From the Abyss 
is superior to T/fe Condition of England 1 1909, 

■ as a statement of Mas term tin’s opinions and 
• , concerns. . Presumably, ft was publishing bon- 

\ WWtPRS which .depided.fbf t^e former s! nee ... 

• i me latter, was reprinted;by Methueh in I960. 

. Not that this ride is Universal; The omission 
from the Iserles Qf -Af the Works ± ,l9q7^Lady ' 
Bell’s classic study of a manufacturing toWn 
(Middlesbrough), mny.be explained by the 
David* and Charles reprint : of l?69t yet the .; 

. Sfftie flrrri in tlje smite yeftrreprinted Alfred 
Williams’s Life In a Railway Factory , 1915 , 
which gains a plaqe in Garland's series: / ' • 
This htfly be a miscalculation or oversight 
but simple m jsfortune surrounds the selection 
bf/Mrs Pember Reeves’s Round About a 
Pound a Week, -1913: Virago pipped Garland . 
to the post in ^979 with a much cheaper reprint 
of this: Virago has also stolen a march with a • 
paperback reprint 'of Oementiiin Black (erl), , 
/Married Women's Work > 1915. Virago has the 
• edge also, by! having commissioned in'ti i odiic- 
iions to its' reprints, whereas it is an overall: 

J Weakness of Ihc Garlandicrie^ that it'iohfirtes ; 
Its editor's imrodnetiori to a geiteiW tidveHiSe- 
ment. Separate prefaces which defined the 


contemporary context and historical signifi- 
cance of each volume would enhance the value 
of re publication. 

These reservations aside, Professor Meacham 
and the publishers deserve congratulation for 
th e service t h ey a re render i ng to students of the 
late nineteenth and ‘early twentieth-century 
English working classes. They make newly and 
widely available important works bearing upon 
particular places and problems. The salience of 
A. L. Bowleyand A. R. Burnett- Hurst's Liveli- 
hood and Poverty, 1915, is unquestionable, as 
is that of B. S. Rowntree’s Poverty, A Study of 
Town Life , here reissued in the amplified 
second edition of 1910. It is good to have in 


and E. J. Urwick (ed), Studies of Boy Life in 
our Cities,l9Q4. 

The wish to improve the urban and industrial 
environment found expression in the town- 
planning movement. Its literature is not di- 
rectly represented in Garland’s series, under- 
standably perhaps, since very little planning 
involved working-class participation. But 
housing reform did bear very obviously on 
working-class experience, with important con- 
sequences for both material comfort nnd fami- 
ly life. Addresses given at Manchester Uni- 
versity by See boh m Rowntree and Arthur 
Pigou, Lectures on Housing, 1914, consider 
this issue, posing chiefly the question of how to 
— 



"A Poor Family 1910“ reproduced from Edwardian Children by Joanna Smith (187pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 
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addition the survey of the Outer London 
Inquiry Committee, edited by Edward 
Howarth and Mona Wilson, West Ham , 1907, 
while W. H. Beveridge's seminal Unemploy- 
ment: A problem of industry, 1912, is com- 
plemented by the less well-known report of 
Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker, Unem- 
ployment: A social study, 1911. 

An especially interesting group of books 
deals’ with women’s , work and its associated 
problems. These are being rdpubiished with an 
eye to the current vogue for feminist history, 
no doubt, but this was equally an emphasis of 
the age ^ not only Clementina Blackand Maud 
Pertber Reev.es, but; Edward. Ckdbiiry, CScile 
Matheson and George SHanri's ..Birmingham 
survey. Women’s Work and Wages, 1909; the 
Women's Industrial Council's inquiry, edited' 
by Ramsay MacDonald, Women in the Printing 
Trades , 1904; [wo reports of the Women’s Co- 
operative .Guild, Working Women and Di- 
vorce, 1931, and Maternity, 1915; and Anna 
Martin, The Married Working Woman, 1911. 
B. L. Hutchins’s general survey. Women in 
Modern Industry, 1915, contains comparative 
data from other countries as well as a sceptical 
assessment of the provisional effects of the 
Great War on women’s work. The plight of the 
female work-force occupies a large part also of 
the f. Women’s Industrial Council’s study 
Domestic Sendee, edited by Violet Butler in 
1916, and the Handbook of the “ Dally News" 
Sweated Industries' Exhibition, edited by 
Richard Mudie-Smith in 1906, each of which 
addresses the crucial question whether women 
in fact displaced men in industry or simply did 
different kinds of jobs. 

‘ a r sa of substantial concern for late: 

Victorian .and ' .Edwardian . progressives 'Was 
ybuth. The phase of development reached by 
thetwft forces of urbanization and lndiiS- 
trializatlon by 1900 was adjudged .to. have 
brought special difficulties for adolescents - 
socially,- in the range of temptations, from 
mere loafing abpul on street-corners to active 
involvement in vice and Vandalism, which town 
life encouraged; economically, ft the obstacles 
placed I n the. way of trailing (or stable employ, 
riient, as the expansion of the distributive 
trades tfejid service sector multiplied the num- 
ber pf“blirid-a|ley” or “dead-end" jobs and as 
changing technology in manufacturing indus- 
try regraded skill and brought a decline in 
apprenticeships. Arnold Freeman’s inquiry on 
behalf pf Birmingham City Council summa- 
nzes thi^oncern in its subtitle - Boy Life and 
Labour: The manufacture of inefficiency, 1914. 
Freeman's study is complemented by three' 
othei- wlI-choseh'dxti^pie^-Rig^aia'Bfay 1 

Boy Labour antiApfrrttateesMp,\9lf\ fcV E: B. 
Russell, Social Problems of the North, 1913; 


pay for improvements: answer, by means of 
qualified state subsidies. The lecturers also 
take note of the contemporary garden city and 
allotments campaigns and refer to Continental 
experiments. 

Housing is touched on in other volumes of 
the series also. For Bowley and Burnett-Hurst, 
it is among the most important indexes of rela- 
tive poverty in their survey of Northampton, 
Warrington, Stanley and Reading. Howarth 
and Wilson too give it prominence in their 
account of West Ham, while for the social 
worker, like Helen Bosanquet of the Charity 
Organization Society, or the district nurse, 
Margaret Loane, imperfect houslngconditlons 
• were what working-class wives had to make the 
best of in their pursuit of sound domestic 
management. 

Bosanquet’s Strength of the People, 2nd edn , 
1903, and Lopne’s From Their Point of View, 
1908, however, are valuable chiefly as exam- 
ples of the ways in which middle-class reform- 
ers observed and (mis)understood working- 
class attitudes. These are remarkable texts, 
combining keen sympathy, shrewd perception 
and sober assessment with, in Bosanquet’s case 

Volumes in this Garland series include: 

$35 Tm^OIOqT L ° nd0n - 373pp ’ 55 iUus,ra,lons - 

W.H. Beveridge: Unemployment: A problem of in- 
dustry. 421pp. $38. 0 8240 0101 X 
Clementina Black (Editor): Married Women's Work: 
Bemg the report of an enquiry undertaken by the 

/\M ,enS lndus,rla ‘ Co undl. 301pp. $27.50. 0 8240 
0102 8 

Charles Booth! The Aged Poor in England and 
Wales. 534pp. S44. 0 8240 0103 6 
Helen Bosanquet: The Strength of the People: A study 
■ in Social economics. 365pp. $33. 0 8240 0104 4 ' 

A. L. Botyfey and A, R. Burnett-Hurst: Livelihood 
and Poverty: A study In the economic conditions of 
working-class households in Northampton, Warring - 
tpii, Stanley, and Reading. 222pp. $24. 0 8240 0ld5 2 

> n r J$ l n Boy Dibotit and Apprenticeship. 

259pp. $24. 0 8240.0106 Q . ■ 1 . ■■■ 
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faciureofmefliclency. 267pp. $27.50. 0 8240 01 10 9 
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Soi/f 1 e -j aland li,du ? lrial Problems. 492pp. $38. 0 
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especially purple passages of blazing, 
cretion and gross ignorance. How uITt 
“they” really were is a considera^ 
weighs heavily upon both authors, who** 
plextty ,s indicative of the increasi^S' 
consciousness about class in the Edl? 
period. Concern about the class inq 
inherent in the codification and adi22 
of justice are manifest in E. A ParrvVn 
Law and the Poor, 1914, an une.xpeLS 
wholly estimable inclusion in the series 
Central to the debate about class, and trift 
clear political instructions for budget-makiu 
and social policies, is the celebrated acconnid 
the unequal distribution of wealth and ow* 
tunity by Chiozza Money, Riches (rndfam 
1906, a standard point of reference for ^ 1 
historian of the Edwardian age. Of 
dubious value is Henry Solly's Working Mah I 
Social Clubs and Educational Institutions, 1W 
edition. This is an abridgment of the test fa 
published in 1867, though it is supplement 
by some of the nuthor’s sermorts and by u 
appreciation of Solly, the founder and fa 
secretary of the Club and Institute Union, fiw 
his successor, B. T. Hall. Modem hisloiiaa 
need to understand the part played in workup 
class life by clubs as well as pubs; but then- 
printing of Solly's text brings out how nmd) 
editorial introductions were needed to tlx 
volumes in the series, for the state of tbeefib 
movement was very different in 1904 from tk 
described by Solly in 1867. A controversy tb- 
out the serving of alcohol in the clubs hadbw 
resolved in the defeat of the “dry" party, at 
this was symbolic of a wider transfer of cohItl'I 
and change of character. It was the extents 
which the clubs’ working-class clientele u 
running its own affairs, having successfully^ 
onized and taken over institutions founded^ 
middle-class patrons and once governed in lb 
interest of “rational" recreation and iraprott 
ment, that was the really striking developmen 
from the 1870s. The Solly-Hall history, there- 
fore-. needs to be treated with caution. 

Walter Besnnt's East London, 1901, simi- 
larly, is far from constituting a comprehend 
or satisfactory survey. Besant was prone 
romanticize nnd only rarely succeeded in nil- 
rowing the distance that separates middle^ 
author from working-class subjects, thongkfe 
attempt to counter fatalist assumptions stain 
degenerate and unregenerate East Londons 
worthy of note. The hope of bridging this eta: 
gap is expressed in the title of Alexander P?l«- 
soil’s description of South London^ Acmsih 
Bridges , 1911, which completes the series; 

Altogether this collection makes a $ 
resource, supplying plentiful evidence atod 
both waste and vitality in working-class lives. 
Moreover the observers themselves are a 
much subject for study as the observed: ik 
series is precious too for the picture it gives® 
middle-class partialities and purposes. 
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Sale of literary and historical books and MSS 


Sarah Bradford 

The earliest and most expensive of the manu- 
scripts in Sotheby's two-day sale of English 
literary and historical books and manuscripts 
was an important Irish historical document, 
the Red Book of the Earl of Kildare, a 1 55-page 
volume of transcripts of grants, inquisitions, 
title-deeds and other documents relating to the 
family and estates of the Earls of Kildare from 
medieval times. It was compiled by Philip Flat- 
tisbury in 1503 at the orders of Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare and virtual ruler 
of Ireland under the English almost con- 
tinuously from 1477, when he succeeded his 
father as Deputy Governor, until his death in 
1513. As a complete record of the Fitzgerald 
estates it was eagerly sought by Thomas Crom- 
well's agents after the execution of the rebel 
tenth Earl in 1537 to facilitate their confisca- 
tion of his lands, but has, however, remained in 
the family’s hands until its sale by the present 
Duke of Leinster who might well have uttered 
a delighted “Cromaboo" (the family war-cry) 
as the manuscript sold for £25,300 to Maggs 
against an estimate of £8,000-£12,000. The 
Duke also sold to the same buyer for £2,420 a 
fine heraldic manuscript, a transcript of the 
Red Book executed by the then Ulster King of 
Aims, William Roberts, in 1633. 

Twenty years later in date and also with an 
Irish connection, the Ballades dedicated to the 
Lady Victoria Uvedale by their Authour John 
Patrick Carey . . . London. Dublin. Tew. Wick- 
ham. (1652) Wrltt all by the Authour’s Owne 
Hand. Art 0 (1653) was a delightful object, r 
collection of poems written in a fair hand by 
their author and embellished with pen and ink 
vignettes. Carey was the son of the first Vis- 
count Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland; a 
gentleman poet of the order of Lovelace, his 
work remained unpublished until John Murray 
obtained what was then the only known manu- 
script which he presented to Sir Walter Scott 
who included the poems in an edition of seven- 
teenth-century verse, keeping the original in 
his library at Abbotsford. The Sotheby’s 
manuscript was purchased by Quaritch for the 
Brotherton Collection at the University of 
Leeds for £12;650. 

Carey was described by Evelyn as “a witty 
young priest who afterwards first came over to 
our church"; also included in this sale was an 
important private collection of papers by an 
earlier generation of Catholic priests whose 
faith was of a fiercer and more durable nature. 
These English recusants of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries included William Allen, 
founder of the English College at Douai, Tho- 
mas Fitzherbert and Robert Parsons, who not 
only accompanied Campion as a missionary 


priest to England in 1580 but subsequently, as 
Prefect of the Jesuit Mission, masterminded 
the sending of priests there from Europe. Most 
of the thirty lots relating to English Recusancy 
failed to sell, despite their interest; estimates 
were high and the English Catholics were , after 
all, on the losing side. In contrast a signed 
letter by Sir Francis Drake, a power of attorney 
for the management of his estates made out to 
his wife and his brother Thomas, written on 
May 30, 1588. the day the English fleet set out 
against the Armada, made £10,450 to Joseph. 

There was controversy of the kind much en- 
joyed by the book world over the authentica- 
tion of a set of books hitherto thought to have 
been owned by Jane Austen. The seven- 
volume first edition of Richardson’s The His- 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison, the property of 
the Earl of Mount Charles, is listed number 
twelve among the twenty books owned by Jane 
Austen in David Gilson’s Bibliography of Jane 
Austen , 1982, and Sotheby's catalogue de- 
clared the signatures in five of the Grandison 
volumes to be identical with a Jane Austen 
signature in a volume of Rasselas in the 
Beinecke Library, at Yale as illustrated in an 
article by Gilson on "Jane Austen's Books", in 
the Book Collector, 1974. Now, however, an 
expert source claims that a comparison of the 
Yale Jane Austen signature in the Rasselas 
with Jane Austen ownership inscriptions in 
eleven volumes with an impeccable prove- 
nance, Arnaud Berquin's L'Ami des enfants, 
1782-85, now in the Houghton Library at 
Harvard, shows that they are not in the same 
hand. In short, if the Houghton copy is right 
then the Yale and Mount Charles copies are 
wrong. Despite a saleroom notice at Sotheby's 
acknowledging the controversy, the Grandison 
was bought for £3,850 by John Fleming of New 
York and the question as to whose is the real 
Jane Austen has not yet, publicly at least, been 
resolved. 

There were no doubts, however, ahout the 
authenticity of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
working notebook for 77ie Seraphim and Other 
. Poems, some 150 pages of drafts, revised and 
reworked, for most of the poems in the collec- 
tion and approximately 250 apparently Unpub- 
lished lines. Hailed by; the catalogue wfth a 
touch of hyperbole as “one of the most impor- 
tant and visually dramatic poetical manuscripts 
of the modern period to have been offered for 
sale in recent years”, it was sold for £20,900 to 
.Joseph, while a letter by E. B. B. discussing 
romance and marriage written two month? be- 
fore she married Robert Browning went to the 
same buyer for £1,705. Evidently the intensely 
cultivated field of E. B. B.'s poetry and roman- 
tic life remains attractive to collectors as does 
the no less exposed saga of Bloomsbury. 
Bloomsbury items have become an inevitable 


Benefits of clerisy 


Paul Quarrie 

.lANPHILII* 

£|»e Bodleian Library \ri the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries '■ 

156pp. OxfordUniversity Press. £17.50. 
0198224842 1 ... 

®?!®P» Who spent a It his working life at the 
Bodleian Llbtary at Oxford, latterly as Keeper 
: of Printed Books and Deputy Librarian, ft his 
, Lyell lecture in the Trinity term, 1981, gave’# 
• J® auditors enormous pleasure as he surveyed 
the history of that great institution from, its 

foundation ft 1602 to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Those lectures, with footnotes and 
, , and SOme illustrations, are here printed. 

Philip touches deftly on all aspects of Bodleian 
•hatory dtfrftg the two centuries. The vicissi- 
tudes are laid bare: the chronic difficulties with 
■ W Sfttloners' Company about the deposit of 
■ (ft December 1610 the Company had 
■ ;°ut of their zeale to the advancement of learn- 
•' ln 8 ' granted to the University a copy of every 

■' neW'hnnH„ s i .1 1 — 1 . „c ..mm) 


. poimds a . year Was spent oh the 

• V of books, a figure raised in.the 1720s 

, UQ der -forty (and this due to gifts and 

v ; J®8^ei^)jhut.once agaft dropping tija pqggar- 

V V.’vy..;/ uc • 


ly sum where it remained until in 1780 proper 
provision was made for an income based on 
fees (£480 pa on average from 1780 until 1800). 

How then did the Bodleian’s wonderfully 
rich collections of manuscript and printed 
books come about? The .answer is simple: by 
gift, augmented from time to dine by particular 
; University grants. Foremost among the bene- 
factors stand Archbishop Laud and John Sel- 
den. Sir Thomas Roe and Lord Pembroke (the 
Barocci manuscripts), Sir Kenelm Digby. Sir 
Christopher Ration (a purchase, effected in 
: 1671 with special funds), . Thomas Barlow, 
Bishop; of Lincoln and Bodley’s Librarian 
1652-60, the weight of whose benefaction ne- 
cessltated in 1700 the advice of Sir Christopher 
. Wren and the construction of buttresses on the 
Exeter College side of Duke Humphrey’s Lib- 
rary. In the next century there Were Bishpp 
Tanner and Richard Rawlinson (whose manu- 
Scripts totalled 5,205 volumes, not actually all 
sorted and catalogued until 1898) and pthera 
besides- These names are, handed down to 
posterity in the shelf-marks still used. Finally 
one should mention 1 the public and private 
(mostly from Christ Church) generosity which 
enabled the library, in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury to .buy ! heavily 1 ar the PlnelU and 
- Crevefina sales in 1789 find 1790, and thereby 
to a^d spcctacularlytpjls coUecti^i) of classical 

. ». * . v * . 


feature of modern literature catalogues - here 
were Leonard WoolFs address book (£396 to 
Burwood) and eight volumes of Virginia's 
pocket engagement diaries (“E. Bowen tea") 
three of which were bound by herself, sold for 
£1.760 to Rota. 

“In 1950 1 went to Belfast", Philip Larkin 
recalled (“An Interview with Paris Review " in 
Required Writing, 1983) “and things reawake 
somehow. 1 wrote some poems, and thought, 
these aren’t bad, and had that little pamphlet 
XX Poems printed privately." “That little 
pamphlet”, one of 100 copies, estimated at 
£200 to £250, went for £900 to Gekoski. Gra- 
ham Greene's staying power was also demons- 
trated by the price paid, £1,760 by Maggs, for 
an odd item, the FBI files on Greene, together 
with the autograph draft and revised typescript 
of his Spectator article on the subject. “One 
idle moment it occurred to me" , Greene wrote , 
“that I might find some amusement and even a 
little instruction by applying ... for the release 
of documents concerning me under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. I certainly found 
some amusement but little instruction. In the 
forty-five pages of material which was sent to 
me nearly sixteen were blacked in heavy ink. 
So much for ‘Freedom of Information’ . . . ." 
William Golding fared less well with first edi- 
tion presentation copies of both Pincher Mar- 
tin and The Spire failing to sell. Nor did anyone 
want the Firal (and only) edition of Lawrence 
Durrell’s first novel, The Pied Piper of Lovers, 
1935, rare and estimated as such at £2,500 to 
£3,500. Predictably there were several copies 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four, the most expensive 
being a proof copy with the title printed as 
“1984" which was bought by Maggs for £1,265. 

The top price for a printed book in the sale 
was the £24,200 paid by Maggs for the King 
James Bible, 1611; this copy, the first issue of 
the first edition of the Authorized Version . was 
the property of Sir Richard Acland. A first 
edition of Dickens's Pictures from Italy, 1846, 
a presentation copy to his old friend Thomas 
Beard, also made a very high price, £4,620 to 
Sawyer. Copies of Dracula tend to be well- 
thumbed, but here was a first edition, first 
issue, of the book in very fine condition with a 
, presentation .inscription by Brain Stoker to 
lYofessor James Dewar,' the noted physicist. R 
was acquired by Quaritch for£3,520 against an 
estimate of £700 to £900. The first edition of 
James Dance’s Cricket. An Heroic Poem .... 
1744, is rare, only. three other copies being 
listed by Foxon; bound in. a volume with six 
other poems it was sold fpr£l,155’to Macken- 
zie. “Hail Cricket glorious, manly; British 
Game”, Dance began his panegyric, and the 
next two books describe the match between 
Kent and England played on the Artillery- 
Ground. London. oa June 18, 1744. Kent won. 


'Over this growth presided a series of ten 
librarians, from Thomas James, a friend and 
correspondent of Sir Thomas Bodley, closely 
Involved in the setting up of the library and the 
Initial purchases of books, and responsible for 
Us fiTst catalogue, to Thomas Price (librarian 
1768-1813)! During this period six catalogues 
of printed books were produced, the first in 
16p5and the last in 1795 (a list of the purchases 
at the two sales mentioned above). Of these 
the 1620 catalogue is a landmark in library 
history, being "the first published alphabetical 
catalogue of a public library". It, and for many 
years the 1674 catalogue, begun under Thomns 
Lockey and completed by Thomas Hyde,' were 
widely used In other libraries (at the Maznrin 
library until 1760), as indeed^ was the later 1843 
catalogue. 

All these things are covered admirably by 
Philip, but briefly. Sir Edmund Craster in more 
spacious days devoted oyer three hundred 
pages id otie hundred years. Here two hundred 
year* are compressed into 113 pages (plus 
notes) and although Philip's exemplary brevity 
of style does hot leave. one feeling breathless, 
yet one wishes for greater detail, and more 
discursiveness to cap the instruction and plea- 
sure the book provides. There are few mis- 
prints, (he most notable being on page 75 
where. Anselmp ( Bqnduri's. name appears as 
•Bauduriqs. (also in the .index): . 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Barker, A. L. Relative Successes 864 
Benedict, Burton l Editor). The Anthropology of 
World's Fairs: San Francisco's Panama Pacific 
International Exposition of 1915 876 
Bolton, W. F.Thc Language of 1984: Orwell's 
English and ours 8S9 

Bowen, Desmond. Paul Cardinal Culicn and the 
Shaping of Modern Irish Catholicism 874 
Cantor, Paul A. Creature and Creator: Myth-making 
and English Romanticism 862 
Cowper, Richard. The Tiihonian Factor and other 
stories 875 

Crystal, David. Who Cares About English 
Usage? 859 

Davis, PhUlp. Memory and Writing: From 
Wordsworth to Lnwrcnce 862 

Disch, Thomas M. The Dusincssnvan 864 
Elliott, Ralph W. V. Thom as Hardy's English 86Q 
Finn cane, R. C. Appearances of the Dead: A 
cultural history of ghosts 863 

Golford, Ellen. Moll Cuipursc: Her true history 864 
Garnett, Angelica. Deceived with Kindness: A 
Bloomsbury childhood 861 

Gendron, Francois. La Jeunessc sous 
Thcnnidor 873 

Guy, Rosa. A Measure of Time 864 

Hnrtcup, Guy, nnd T. E. Alllbonc. Cockcroft and the 

Atom 867 

Holt, Hazel, nnd Hilary Pym (Editors). A Very 
Privat c Eye: Tiic diaries, letter sand notebooks of 
Barbara Pym 861 

Hunter, Jane. The Gospel of Gentility; American 
women missionaries in turn-of-thc-cemury 
China 872 

Ingrams, Richard (Editor). Dr Johnson by Mrs 
Thnile: The “Anecdotes" of MrsPiozzi in their 
original form 870 

Jensen, Niels Lyhne (Editor). A Grundtvig 
Anthology: Selections from the writings of N. F.S. 
Grundtvig (1783-1872) 874 

Johnston , Kenneth R. Wordsworth and The •- 

Recluse. 862 

Kal Kin Yung. Samuel Johnson 1709-84 870 
Keenan, Desmond J. The Catholic Church in 
Nineteenth-Century Ireland: A sociological 
study 874 

Kolve, V. A. Chaucer nnd the Imagery of Narrative; 
The first five Canterbury Tales 865 
Lewis, Gwy nne, and Colin Lucas (Editors). Beyond 
the Terror: Essays in French regional and social 
■ history, 1794^1815 873 | 

. Lorca, Federico Garda. Selected Letters 866 
Macaulay, Ambrose. Dr Russell of Maynaolh 874 
Mallarm*, Stephen* . Correspond a nee: Novembre 
1897-Septembre 1898 866 
Meacham, Standish (Editor). The English Working 
; Class (series) ’878 . V • 

' Partridge, Eric. A DJctio nary of Slang and 
Unconventional English 860 
Plrez-Gtimez, Alberto. Archilecture.arid the Crisis 
of Modern Science 876 

Philip, Ian. The Bodleian Library ft the Seventeenth 

and Eighteenth Centuries 879 

Richards, J. M, The National Trust Book of 

Bridges 876 . - 

RLdiler, Mordecat (Editor). The Best of Modem 

Humour 877 ■ 

Sllvcrberg, Robert. Valentine Pontifex 875 
Slavin, Morris. The French Revolution in Miniature: 
Section Droils-de-l'homme. 1789-1795 873 

Stafford, Pauline. Queens, Concubines and 
Dowagers 865 

Terrill, Ross. The White-Boned Demon: A ^ 

biography of Madame Map Zedong 872 - 
Thodberg, Christian, and A oderiPontoppldan 
Tbyssen (Editors). N . F. S . Grundtvig, Tradition and ‘ 
Renewal: Grundtvig's vision of man and people, 
education and the Church . in relation to world Issues 
today 874 

Todd, Alexander. A Time to Remember: The 
autobiography of a chemist 867 

VoYdlc, Michel. TheFall of the French 
. Monarchy 873 

• Waters, Maureen. The Comic Irishman 877 
Welch, Cheryl B. Liberty ami Utility: The French 

Ideologues and the transformation of liberalism 873 
Wharton ,T.F. Samuel Johnson and the Theme of 

. Hope ’870 

Wororioff, Denis. The Therm idorean Regime and 
i the Directory 1794-1799 873 

: The National Library of Scotland, George TV 
Bridge, Edinburgh EH1 1EW, has last month 
' published the Scottish Gaelic Union Catalogue 
at £10. Edited by Mary Ferguson and Ann 
Matheson, it Tecords entries for works in 
Scottish Gaelic, or containing an appreciable 
amount thereof, in eighty-ihree Scottish and' 
major British libraries. : '.t 
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